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Temperature Stresses. 


CuIcaGo, Aug. 14, 1895. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

We all know something about the effects of tempera- 
ture in causing expansion and contraction. I lately had 
a little illustration of the strains set up and their relief. 
It happened that I was inspecting some track with the 
officials of a certain railroad, and we came across a joint 
which was at least an inch wide—that is, there was that 
space between the ends of the two rails. ‘The fish-plates 
were taken off and one rail was struck a few blows with 
a sledge, with the result thai the two railscame together 
with a report like the crack of a firecracker. It is pretty 
certain that this unusual space between the ends of the 
rails had been caused by their contraction during cold 
weather, as it was a single-track road. 

Is it not reasonable to assume that a piece of metal 
which is in a condition of compression through tempera- 
ture will be more liable to fracture than if the strains 
resulting therefrom are absolutely relieved ? 

INSPECTOR. 








Another Way to Get Your Car Couplers. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 


Last week I sent you a copy of a car coupler proposi- 
tion coming from one of our prominent railroads. It 
was a very remarkable document in its way—one of those 
jug-handled affairs that give one a very tired feeling. 

To-day I send you a copy of a proposition just sent out 
by another prominent road. You will at once see that it 
is of another kind. It does not ask for couplers on trial. 
It does not ask for a year’s time on payment for the ac- 
cepted couplers. It does not ask for a year’s use of coup- 
lers which may be returned at maker’s expense. It asks, 
simply and directly, for a proposition from makers to 
supply 5,000 couplers subject to certain defined specifica- 
tions. It is a business proposition asking for a business 
counter proposition. It isstrictly business all through— 
while what I sent you last week is strictly boys’ play. 

I do not say that the specifications herewith are ideal. 
There is evidence of carelessness in their. preparation, 
which prevents one from setting them up asa model. 
But there is such a refreshing contrast between the two 
documents that I think it should be shown in your 
columns, 

The letter inclosing tLe specifications reads as follows: 

Tenders are respectfully invited on 5,000 M. C. B. coup- 
lers as per specifications hereto attached. Said couplers 
to be delivered in carload lots to the —— railway at —— 
free of freight or switching charges, at such times and 
in such quantities as the railway company may specify. 

The specifications are appended: 

lst.—Couplers must couple and. uncouple together freely 
with each other and with the master or sample coupler. ‘hese 
must also lock and unlock easily. i 

2d —They must conform to M. C. B. maximum and minimum 
gages. The length must conform to M. C: B. standard draw- 
ing, and the rivet holesin the tail portion to conform strictly 
to the M.C. B. standard, Plate 11, or to such drawings as 
may be furnished by the railroad company. 

3d.—They must have steel knuckle pins at least 136 in. 
diameter, and steel knuckles, and be furnished with complete 
locking and unlocking fixtures. 

4th.—A maximum and miitimum weight for complete coupler 
with knuckle will be given by manufacturers as a basis upon 
which inspection as to weight will be made. 

5th.—The patent claims covering the coupler must be ap- 
proved by the Western Railway Association. 

6th.—The date of manufacture must be stamped or cast 
plainly on both knuckle and bar in some portion where it will 
not be worn off. 

7th.—One sample coupler will be attached from each lot of 
900, and it will be subjected to the following tests at works of 
the manufacturer. 

Under drop test of standard weight, 1,640 lbs., with anvil 
ae in heavy foundation (details of which will be fur- 
nished). 

Knuckle test. (Knuckle fitted in har.) 

Tiree blows from 10 ft. 
Two biows from 15 ft. 
Guard arm tests: 
Three blows from 3 ft. 
Three blows from 5 ft. 
‘The drawbar or knuckle must break into two or more pieces 


before it is considered to have failed under this test. The 
cracking of the parts will not be considered asa failure. A 
sample bar selected from any lot of 100 will be tested in the 
pulling machine at the railway company’s shops, and must en- 
dure a load of 100,000 lbs. Any lot of couplers which does not 
meet either drop test, or pulling test, will be se “CB 
avi. . . 








The Democratic Element in Railroad Affairs. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

A railroad is an army, but then an army is no longer 
what it was; nor is a railroad as an organazation of men 
military in its character, but an industrial institution 
of a democratic country. Comparatively few persons 
are aware how a different policy, that of Prussia and the 
German Empire, shows itself in practical railroad 
matters, especially those directly affecting the relations 
of officials to the passenger and the shipper. The inci- 
dents here related did not occur yesterday, but within 
the early manhood of men still young. 

An American traveling in Germany took his valise to 
the forwarding office at a station and while a receipt 
was in preparation asked the rate to the point to which 
it was to be sent. Surprised at the charge, he told the 
agent that he had changed his mind. ‘But sir, I have 
begun to make out the receipt, you cannot change your 
mind.’’ The passenger then gave his reason, the 
excessive rate. ‘I will have you arrested, sir.’’ Another 
American replied to a similar threat, “I would like to 
see you have me arrested;’’ but in the end the unfor- 
tunate man forfeited twelve hundred dollars bail rather 
than await the serious chances of the trial. 

The democratic polity of this country has and should 
have a considerable influence in railroad affairs, but 
there are, or have been, unfortunate phases of it. Said 
one friend to another, speaking of an eminent confiden- 
tial attorney in charge of the legal interests of a great 
road, ‘‘ He never bribed (?) men, but when an election was 
in progress he would send a check of some hundreds of 
dollars to candidates needing aid, and simply as a con- 
tribution to their necessary expenses of canvass; he 
never made subsequent claims on the account, either.”’ 

Said a railroad president, since dead, to the writer, at 
a critical period, ‘It is those fellows at who are 
striking me; I do not want to influence legislation.” 

The subject has its delicate and dangerous aspects, but 
why should the issue not be met squarely? American 
railroads are in active and public service in a democratic 
country; they cannot afford to neglect the education of 
the people. They cannot conduct any part of their affairs 
without recognition of a democratic element, not existing, 
for example, in Germany. Open and intelligent dealing 
with the people can alone lead to permanently good results. 
When any grave question is under discussion it is of 
vital importance that the railroad side of it be fully and 
fairly stated, and in a form adapted to general reading. 

Practically, in some departments, e. g., the passenger 
department, it is remarkable how completely the demo- 
cratic necessities are recognized. The good conductor 
is as fair as a court of equity in administering the rules 
of the road, with now and again, perhaps, a mistake not 
quite impartial. He acts as an officer, but the attempt to 
make him a mere official without discrimination has not 
met with permanent success. 

In earlier days, especially in the West, the man often 
and necessarilly corrected the rules of the road to fit its 
necessities, but that day has passed. The military neces- 
sities of railroad administration are imperative over a 
large portion of its working force, but in dealing with 
the public, the mere inflexible rule has never operated 
long. Hence the demand for a vertain degree of charac- 
ter, and for all the checks of account in all those 
branches of service in direct contact with the public. 
“So and so’s trips on certain days vary greatly in receipts, 
but he is an honest man, and I"never suspect him.’’ The 
passenger department could make a curious exhibit of 
democratic tendencies, and railroad necessities. 

Proper railroad administration in a free democratic 
country demands character as well as administrative 
rules, and its questions a certain degree of publicity. It 
may doin Prussia to arrest a passenger who complains 
of rates; it must be in a free country that all disputed 
questions have open discussion. All other methods 
create suspicion, and, in the end, enmity. In fact, 
deeply absorbing as has been the administration of rail- 
road affairs, it may be said that in certain ways they 
have suffered somewhat because the official interest was 
not deep enough. A kind of official sense of public 
station is heeded in higher railroad service. The inter- 
ests of the corporation, the interests-ef the entire staff, 
and also the public interests must have their representa- 
tion in official life and official station. Nor have they 
been quite absent these many years. 

A PRACTICAL SOCIOLOGIST. 











The Relation of Railroads and Their Officials to 
Employees. 
BY ERNEST H. JOHNSON. 

This general subject being always timely, its presenta- 
tion in the summer, when some other topics are less 
pressing, will perhaps be regarded as allowable without 
an apology. To avoid vagueness, I will refer to the 
practice on the road with which I am connected (the 
New York Lake Erie & Western), in connection with 
such branches of the subject as seem best susceptible of 
treatment in that way. 

1. Selection of Employees.—On the Erie we are gov- 





erned largely by the law of supply and demand. This, 


of course, will always have to be the paramount consid- 
eration, but it seems to me that unless under great 
stress to fill vacancies, it would be well to look into the 
past record of men, particularly where the applicant 
has before been employed as a railroad man. Under the 
present system of taking men as they come and are 
needed there is fostered a class of floaters (refuse gener- 
ally from other remote systems) who are bad for the 
morale of the regular men and a source of expense and 
danger. 

A printed form of application should be used covering 
all necessary qualifications as regards employment. 
Two stipulations are specially important : First, that 
the applicant shall be no more than 45 years of age, and, 
second, that he shall be able to read and write. 

2. Training and Advancement.—We have in operation 
on the Erie the“train rule school” and “‘air-brake school.” 
In addition, I would suggest that it be obligatory on all 
brakemen up for promotion for flagman, or firemen up for 
position of engineer, to be able to pass an examination 
in reading, writing and arithmetic, such as would get 
them through the primary department of common pub- 
lic schools. This would do away with the common and 
anomalous state of affairs of a flagman constantly 
having to handle way bills, manifests, etc., and yet largely 
dependent on his memory of what some one else, under 
or above, has told him of their contents. On the Erie, 
seniority is almost absolutely the governing factor in 
promotions. I think the system absolutely pernicious. 
No two men possess in equal proportion those qualities 
of energy, push, activity, good judgment and general 
intelligence, the greatest combination of which in the 
greatest number is absolutely essential to the best results; 
and such a rule is absolutely untenable. It dwarfs 
ambition and individuality. By the very preponderance 
of mediocrity it leavens the whole lump, leveling down 
to that plane of second-rate abilities which any scheme 
based entirely on the mere longevity of the men is bound 
to foster. Such a system, moreover, fosters discontent 
and desire for change in young men of ability and 
energy, who feel that however well they do their work, 
their future depends almost wholly on the death rate 
among their less active and energetic seniors. A system 
based on the service record of the men, coupled with 
recognition of exceptional evidence of good judgment 
and active energy in cases of emergency would give much 
better results. 

3. Supervision and Discipline.—Supervision is usually in 
the hands of the Train Master, Assistant Train Master 
and Yard Master directly, and indirectly in those of the 
Superintendent, from whom all division orders emanate, 
and to whom all appealsare taken. This is about the 
only method of supervision possible on our roads, as now 
managed. One of the first essentials for an ideal service 
isa willing one. Fora willing service it is absolutely 
necessary first, that the men shall respect asuperior, and 
second, that they shall have a personal liking for him. 
Respect can be engendered in no more effective way than 
by the evidence on the part of an officer, of a perfect and 
comprehensive knowledge of the work done under and 
forhim. And also by the enforcement (even to severity, 
if need be) absolutely impartially, of punishments for 
infractions of, or derelictions in duty. Nothing is more 
telling than a little of that fellow feeling which makes 
us all kin. A courteous habit of at least listening to the 
real or fancied grievances of the men, soon begets in their 
minds the conviction that if a thing is worth having it is 
worth asking for. And when those requests, when judi- 
ciously possible, are granted, a feeling of trust and con- 
fidence in the officer is fostered. Another potent promo- 
ter of zeal, isa kindly forethought for the comfort of the 
men when exposed at wrecks. The writer has in mind a 
very forcible object lesson where 20 men with “‘full bel- 
lies” were worth 40 half fed and dispirited men. 

Punishment should be reduced to a minimum, and 
the past record of the offender taken into consideration, 
To do this with anything like completeness a debit and 
credit system would have to be established. Minimize 
the publicity to disciplined employees, as it will largely 
do away with the humiliation arising therefrom. Never 
discharge a man where there seems a possibility for: re- 
form, but once having discharged him, particularly for 
lying, continued drunkenness and general unreliability, 
never re-employ him. (See experience on the Indianay- 
olis Division of the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis, in a paper by Mr. F. G. Darlington, in the 
Railroad Gazette, March 15, 1895.) 

4, Premiums.—On the value of a service premiums, 
much can be said proand con. It was, I believe, found 
effective on the Baltimore & Ohio among the section 
gangs proved to be a decided incentive to emulation 
without engendering serious jealousies. On the Penn- 
sylvania, however, I have been informed it was stopped, 
as it seemed to cause considerable jealousy and ill-feel- 
ing, and tended strongly toward destroying all esprit de 
corps. Such a system to be successful would require ab- 
solutely impartial judguient in making awards. 

5. Insurance, etc.—On the Erie, the system for “Re 
lief” is, merely, that of half time for Transportation De 
partment and hospital service during disability, for all 
employees, when injured while in discharge of duty. 
There is no provision for compensation for sickness nor 
for superannuation. On the Delaware division, in 1891 
the money paid out for half time was $2,200, and for 
medical attendance, $1,150; for 1892, half time, $1,625; 
medical attendance, $1,375; for 1893, $2,600 half time 
$1,600 medical attendance, thus giving an average per 

year for half time of $2,141, and medical attendance 





$,375. We have no pensions or insurance. In this day 
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of corporations, employing armies of men, two all- 
important conditions arise. First, on the part of the cor- 
poration, an absolute necessity for a large service of 
stro” g, active, zealous and skilled employees. And, sec- 
ond, on the part of the employees, an equal necessity for 
regular, self-supporting and encouraging employment. 


itself at points where the company’s interests will be 
subserved and protected. It is the almost unanimous 
testimony of the railroad company’s officials that it 
would now be difficult, if not impossible, to inaug- 
urate a general strike among the members of this 
association.” 











East Albany Coaling Station 


With our supply and demand in this country there is no 
large surplusage of skilled labor to take the place of 
any large number Of such laborers, when out of employ- 
ment on account of labor troubles and other dissatisfac- 
tions. We have under such conditions absolutely to de- 
pend on the riff-raff gathered together at the moment, 
for the continuance of business and the protection of 
our property. ‘The desideratum is a generous co-opera- 
tive policy, which will satisfy the natural wants of the 
men during their working life, take care of them while 
sick and disabled, and by their own co-operation 
shield them from want when superannuated, and provide 
for their families at least a start for a living competency 
after their death. I fully recognize the usual objections, 
but in England and on the Continent such a policy is ad- 
mittediy a good one, as evidenced by the existence of 
a number of such societies. Among them are The Lon- 
don & North Western Railway Insurance Society and 
Superannuation Savings Bank; The Great Norther: 
Providence and Mutual Guarantee Fund; The Great 
Northern Railway Benevolent Institution; The Great 
Western Railway Superannuation Society, all of Eng- 
land; the benevolent societies of the Chemin de Fer du 
Midi, of France, and many other continental societies 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad inaugurated an Em- 
ployees’ Relief Association, June 3, 1882. Itstarted with 
a voluntary membership of a little over 19,000, and for 
the five years of its life as an incorporated association 
had a sustained membership of something over 18,000, 
having under its various features distributed over a 
wide territory, more than $929,940 in 42,930 separate pay- 
ments. It combined in itself provision for the sick, in- 
jured, superannuated, and the familiesof members after 
death; a savings bank, building association, circulating 
library and other minor features. Its charter being re- 
pealed by the Maryland Legislature in 1888, the company 
continued it as a department of the road. Of the 20,626 
members of the association in the employ of the com- 
pany on March 31, 1889, 19,089 voluntarily became mem 
bers of the department. In 1894, after six years of work, 
the membership had been increased nearly 3,000, over 800 
houses had been built, 714 houses bought, 159 improved, 
liens released on 329 houses. 

For fuller information I would refer to the paper of 
Dr. W. T. Barnard on * The Relations of Railway Man- 
agers and Employees,’’published 1886, copies of which can 
be had on application to Supt. S. R Barr, at Baltimore. 
Dr. Barnard’sand Dr. Barr’s reports show a great fund 
of important facts. For example: ‘‘ Through the system 
of medical examination of applicants, the improved sani- 
tary condition of the shops; through the consideration 
and compensation paid employees when disabled, and | 
through the prompt payment of sufficiently large death | 
insurance, the standard of the service has been _per- 
ceptibly raised. It is securing more efficient, skilled and | 
unskilled labor, and has in some places drawn the best | 
material from competive works, and holds the force with | 
less difficulty and worry. Thus the bond of friendly | 
feeling has been strengthened between employer and | 
employee, anda feeling of identical interest has been | 
fostered. It has converted a proverbially migratory 
force into a permanent one, which is gradually locating 











of the New York Central. 


The Pennsylvania has a 
similar institution, appar- 


containing 2,400 volumes. There are in addition daily 
papers, periodicals, etc., and monthly magazines. A smok- 
ing room is provided, and all are furnished with comforta- 
ble easy chairs. The floor is tileand the walls handsomely 
decorated with pictures of noted views along the road, 
and also portraits of officers of the road. There are 
checker tables and writing desks where stationery is 
supplied free. In addition there is a bunk room with 
40 beds. These are provided with hair mattresses on 
wire, and each bed has two down pillows. The linen is 
kept spotlessly clean by attendants. The beds are num- 
bered from one to forty, and each man upon retiring signs 
his name at the first bunk number vacant and writes the 
train he is to go out on. An attendant gets each man up 
for his particular train. This is for passenger men only. 
There are also at Washington and Philadelphia and 
other places, arrangements made for engineers, 
firemen and trainmen on freight trains. In addition to 
this, the company have a restaurant at Broad Street 
station where all employees can get meals at cost. A 
very good wholesome dinner can be had for 15 to 25cents. 
In Washington the company have two rooms, one 50 x 
50, containing a library of about 600 volumes, papers, 
magazines, etc., and writing desks. Smoking is not 
allowed in this room, though in an adjoining 100m, 20 x 
30, smoking can be indulged in, as well as checkers, chess 
and dominoes. In Washington the freight crews have 
a dwelling house, in which they have a cook-stove, bed- 
rooms, and one room for loafing. Everything is kept 
scrupulously clean. With asystem like this you have 
your men where you want them, and out of mischief, 
and the comfort and ease they enjoy renders them in 
prime condition for work after their rest, and assures 
active and zealous work from them. Moreover, the 
attractions thus offered gratis, tend to keep the men 
from knocking around in promiscuous and demoralizing 
quarters, which otherwise they would inevitably patron- 
ize. 

The Erie has no school or classes for technical training, 
but it would be advantageous, I think, on railroads 
having young, educated men in the engineering depart- 
ment, fitting themselves for places in the executive, to 
have these young men act as instructors one or twice a 
week to the engineers and firemen (and others if desir- 
ous) in the mechanical and mathematical branches 
bearing on their work. 








ently now in a flourishing 
condition and productive of 
great good among its men, a 
resumé of which appeared in 
the Railroad Gazette, March 
15, 1895. That these two great 
systems, operating such a 
scheme, the one for over 12 
years and the other for nine, 
have met with such won- 
derful success, certainly 
gives cumulative evidence of 
the wisdom of such policy, 
and absolutely establishes 
the feasibility of its opera- 
tion in this country. 

6. Provision for Comfort 
at Terminals.—On the Erie 
we have no provision for 
comfort. The men when 
away from home occupy 
their cabooscs. For re- 
creation the Erie has a 
branch of the Railroad 
Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation at Port Jervis, and 
others elsewhere, for the sup- 
port of which it largely con- 
cributes. The Port Jervis 
Y. M. C. A. has reading 
rooms, card rooms, billiard 
and pool tables and com- 
fortable baths. We havea 
very good private hospital at 
Port Jervis. In Jersey City 
she company has an agree- 
ment with the Catholic Hos- 
pital of St. Francis, for the 
care of its disabled men. 
We have no schools or classes 
for the technical training of 
the men, unless the ‘“‘air- 
brake school’’ be considered 
as such. 

As regards comfort and 
recreation, there can in my 
opinion be no better invest- 
ment by railroads, for the 
little money necessary to 
work such a policy, than in 
comfortable and commodi- 
ous quarters at terminals for 
men awaiting orders. The 
Pennsylvania, fully realizing 
the benefits accruing to the 
corporation by such policy, 
have in their new Broad 
Street station fitted up a 
large general reading room 
100 ft. x 50 ft., with a library ‘ 
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Some Recent Fuel Handling Machinery. 


The rapid increase of traffic on trunk and main lines | 
during the past few years, leading to the employment of | 
heavy draught and high speed locomotives, and calling | 
for increased consumption of coal, has brought also de- | 
mand for saving of labor and expense in fuel handling. 
Development of mechanical devices has kept pace wit! | 
this demand, and practically automatic machinery is 
now employed to handle coal from cars or boats to engine 
tenders with a saving of expense frequently amounting 
to two thirds of that incident to manual labor. Like 
advantage is obtained by mechanical handling of coal 
for local delivery, and of ashes for removal, and we il- 
lustrate in this number a good example of each. 

A model locomotive coaling station is that of the New | 


York Central & Hudson River Railroad, at East Albany, | 
one of three erected by this road during 1894. The 
structure and main mechanical features are clearly 
shown in the illustration. The coal (lump, anthracite 
or bituminous) is received in cars, which are drilled by | 
engine or by the power winch provided for that purpose, 
into position over the track hopper. Dumped into this, 
the coal flows by gravity through a controlling gate into 
the 180-ft. Dodge chain conveyor prominently shown in | 
the engraving. Thisconveyor carries the coal into the 
building, and over the six bins located under its roof, 
delivering it through discharge gates of special design, 
into any one of the six. From these bins, whose com- 
bined capacity is 180 tons, delivery is made to a weigh 
hopper and thence to small iron cars on the coaling | 
bridge. These cars are then runout and dumped into | 
tenders on any one of the tracks shown. The conveyor | 
has an hourly capacity of 80 tons and the storing, weigh- | 

| 

| 


ing and delivering devices are harmoniously propor- 
tioned. The service of the station is rapid and econom- 
ical. The plant was designed and erected by the Link | 
Belt Engineering Co. 

The very latest inventions in elevating and conveying 
machinery appear in the coal-handling plant lately com- 
pleted by the above company for the New York, Lake 
Hrie & Western, and now in operation at Buffalo. In 
this plant coal is received from cars as at East Albany, 
elevated vertically to a height of 40 ft., and carried hori- 
zontally a maximum distance of 310 ft., making one right 
angle turn in its course. The latter part of its journey 
is over a series of housed bins into any one of which it is | 








Coal Handling Plant of the New York, Lake Erie & Western Railroad at Buffalo. 


ravity as required for distribution to local trade. 


steel buckets rigidly secured to two chains of the design 
| known as “Tubular.” These buckets, after passing the | delivered to railroad cars for removal. The elevator 


| 


a steel hopper, from which, through chutes, they are 


head wheels, enter a horizontal steel trough and in ef-| chain is known as Ley’s indestructible bushed chain 


fect become scrapers, delivering the coal at the turn to a 





and is of peculiar construction, the wearing parts being 


260-ft. Monobar conveyor, which runs to and over the/| replaceable and consisting of case-hardened steel pins and 
bins. This conveyor is composed of a series of 1 in. x ' bushings.contained in malleable iron links. 


18 in. bolts to which flights 
are secured, and is driven 
through a pair of compen- 
sating years, which neutra- 
ize the jerky and destructive 


, action of long pitch chains 


driven by circular gears. 


: Power is supplied by an inde- 


pendent engine belted to 


| counter shafts from which 
| Ewart chains lead tothe gear 


shafts of the conveyors. The 
operation of the plant is 
marked by the smoothness 
and ease with which it per- 
forms its service of handling 


| coal at the rate of 60 tons an 


hour. 
The mechanical handling 


|of ashes has always proved 


difficult because the wear on 
machinery heretofore em- 


| ployed has been too great to 
|make its introduction eco- 
|nomical. Study of the prob- 


lem by engineers has re- 
sulted in minimizing this 
objection, and aninstallation 
of machinery which has 
proved entirely satisfactory 


| for this work is shown in the 


accompanying view taken at 
the Pencoyd Iron Works, on 
the Schuylkill River near 
Philadelphia. Beneath a line 
of grating set flush with the 
floor plates and in front of 
the battery of boilers, runs 
a 75-ft. heavy steel screw 
ccnyeyor carried in special 





conveyor, which receives the ashes as drawn from the 
The elevating of the coal and its conveying to the right | furnaces, carries them to the foot of a steel-cased bucket 


The plant 
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Coal Handling Plant of the N. Y., L. E. & W. at Buffalo. 


has been in regular service about seven months. 
the above described plants were designed and erected by 
the Link Belt Engineering Company, to which we are 
indebted for the illustrations, the machinery employed 


being all made by that company. 





Eastern Railway. 


tion which follows is from Engineering. 
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subjoined table : 
Weight of Dining Train. 





1 first-class .. - 
Y tpird-cless corridor. 
2 brake vans.....cceeese 
D2 ORIFU CATTIARES...cccesccce cocccces SRA 
Sundries in kitchen and dining cars........ anen 








198 passengers’ luggage at 44 cwt. each ........ 


D OSEES ERIG-CIBER. 66 ccc ccscciccsccce scene 
50 passengers at 144 cwt.eacn........ - 
50 passengers’ luggage at %» cwl. each........ 


Aid No. 1619 engine full* .............. 





economical engine in every respect. 


E firat—Clasa® GIDE. ...ccccsccses oc covese ach dilecigae ae 
1 third-class diner ...........- Stakaddaadadacegnceeas 23 
RIGOR ai andcacaen KdcnncesddceuncaseacewcesKneawes 19 


198 p ssengers at 144 cwl. exch ........ -. pier, 


cp ee 13% 


WEE OO UE COPTINNEEiiic codec cccedinstccescecennets 209 


PSE LEI CHMiicvecascascetsucteedas ssercute SUL 


* The 29 non-compounds weigh 91 tons when full. 

No. 1619 has been running exclusively between New- 
castle and Edinburgh, the consumption of coal since 
May, 1893, when the engine was built, to the end of leb- 
ruary last, having averaged 30.38 lbs. per mile against 
an average of 33.35 lbs. for the 10 non-compound engines 
of similar classin the same “* link’ (that is, doing pre- 
cisely the same work), thus showing a reduction of 9 per 
cent. in fuel in favor of the compound. The engine has, 
in fact, given complete satisfaction, aad proved to be an 
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The Latest Compound Locomotive of the North 


In Engineering of July 5 is a description with illus- 
trations of the latest compound locomotive built for the 
North Eastern Railway (England) from the designs of 
Mr. Wilson Worsdell, Locomotive Superintendent. The 
engravings published by that journal show vertical and 
horizontal sections of the engine, which we do not re- 
produce. We do reproduce, however. a cross-section, 
showing the disposition of the cylinders.* The descrip- 


We illustrate the most recent type of compound ex- 
press passenger engine (No. 1619), designed by Mr. Wil- 
orsdell, of the North Eastern Railway, for heavy 

East Coast traffic, this engine, together with 20 non- 
compound of similar dimensions, having been built at 
the Gatehead Works of the North Eastern Railway Com- 
pany. All these engines are employed in running the 
Scotch expresses between York and Edinburgh, the ma- 
jority of them running between Newcastle and Edin- 
burgh only. The load on this route is seldom less than 12 
vehicles of the heavy East Coast class, while the still 
heavier class composing the dining trains make the total 
train load. with engine and tender, as much as 300 tons. 
The particulars of the dining-car train are given in the 


The leading dimensions of this class of locomotive are 
given below, but a word as to the speeds on this route 
may be interesting. The time allowed for running the 


day Scotch express from York to Edinburgh, 205 miles, 
is 4 hours 15 minutes, exclusive of 10 minutes for — 

i i ich it 3 ; : ._ jat Newe d Berwick, giving an average specd of 
elivered as desired, and from which it is discharged by | thrust bearings and surrounded by a steel casing. This rors pA a ote y ay ara York and Womens le the 





angle turn is accomplished by a series of ‘‘V’’-shaped ere: which at a height of 30 ft. discharges them into ! trains are not hauled exclusively by compounds. § 


*This engine has been used in the fast express service re- 
ferred to in the Railroad Gazette ot Aug. 16, but those 
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speed is 50 miles per hour, between Newcastle and Ber- 
wick 4914 miles, and from Berwick to Edinburgh (in which 
section the gradients are heavier), nearly 45 miles per 
hour. The night express performs the whole journey in 
the same time, but on account of there being no stop at 
Berwick, the time actually running is 4 hours 20 minutes, 
and the average speed 4744 miles per hour. 

The locomotive under notice is of the 8-wheeled 4- 
coupled type, with a 4-wheeled truck at the leading end. 
The moti wo are placed at different inclinations, as 
shown by the section, in order to get room between the 
frames for the large low-pressure cylinder. The valve 
chests project through the frames, the valves being 
worked through rocking shafts. The valve motion is of 
the ordinary lifting link type, fitted with screw revers- 
ing gear. Thechief dimensions of the engine are as fol- 














as well as with other difficulties which retarded the in- 
troduction of railways in England, and other countries, 
that it was only in the year 1870, that, thanks mainly 
to the peers and enlightened efforts of Mr. (now 
Count) Ito, at that time Assistant Vice-Minister, and of 
Mr. (now Count) Okuma, then Vice-Minister of the Home 
and Finance Departments, that this great step toward 
the opening up and development of the country was 
eventually started. 

It was decided to make a trunk line from Tokyo to 
Kyoto, the new and old capitals of the 2% by the 
Nakasendo route, and thence to Osaka Kobe, with 
branches to Yokohama and Tsuruga, and to complete 
the whole in from three to five years. The work on the 
line between Tokyo and Yokohama was begun in April 
1874, and that between Kobe and Osaka in November of the 
same year. The section between Osaka and Kyoto was 
commenced in December, 1873, and completed in Feb- 
ruary, 1877, when His Majesty opened the line between 
Kyoto and Kobe. 

n April, 1878, the Government decided upon the 
extension of the line from Kyoto to Otsu, and the revival 
of railway extension began in 1878, but by no means to 
any active extent,as may be judged by the fact that 
some five or six years were spent in making less than 5’ 
miles of railway. 

At the close of 1883 the construction of the Nakasendo 
Railway was decided on, and the following remarks upon 
the Trunk Line between Tokyo and Kyoto being altered 
from the Nakasendo to the Tokaido may be of interest. 
According to calculations made at the time when the 
construction of the Nakasendo trunk line was decided 


the branches, amounting then to the total length of 540 
miles. That 20 years were spent in completing this work 
does not indicate great speed in construction, but this 
tardiness was in consequence of the times and was un- 
avoidable. ; 

This completes an_outline of the Government Rail- 
wer and now the Private Railways must be consid- 
ered. 
A short mineral railway was constructed in Iwate Ken 
to supply fuel and iron ore to the puddling furnaces, 
built at Kama-ishi. The line was made in 1879, and the 
gage, 2 ft. 9in., laid for the most part with flat-footed 
rails weighing 35 lbs. to the yard, —- to cross-sleep- 
ers, and with fished joints. The gradients are heavy, the 
ruling gradient being an incline of 1 in 31 for two miles, 
on which are curves of five chains (330 ft.) radius. The 
three engines were manufactured by Messrs. pews 
Steward & Co. in England, and are four coupled saddle 
tank engines, having a wheel-base of 5 ft. 9 in.; the di- 
ameter of the wheels 2 ft. 6 in.; the cylinders 12 in. x 18 
in., and having a working pressure of 150 lbs to the 
square inch. The weight of each engine fully loaded 
with coal and water is 18 tons 15 cwt. As the working 
of the mines proved a failure, it was discontinued, and the 
rails and engines are now used on the Hankai Railway 
(Osaka to Sakai). : eee 

A few years back, the Government being willing to 
sell the coal mines in the Poronai District of the Hok 
kaid., also the railway, a re _was formed and 
bought from the Government the mines and railway 
and it is now known as the Tanko Railway, and is one 
of the private lines, having a mileage of 204% 
miles. There is another private line, called the Kushiro 





upon, the distance between Takasaki and Ogaki was es- 
timated at 220 miles, the cost being set down at Yen 
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lows: 

Cylinders: Ft, In. 

Diameter of bigh-pressure....:....cccccccscccce-s0+ ese 0 Ww 
= * low =”. MeubehWakeubiweeapeasveeeReeLe 0 28 
 NUNERL. . vacuctiew maou cashes wieaey cacteveree ae 
Length of steam ports, high-pressure...... .. .......+ 1 6 
Width * “g ee a! | ee a oare ene ticles 0 1% 
Pe AE OEMRUOG ONU viens. ces siescceosesos aneecas i 36 
Length of steam ports, low-pressure....... ....-0...065 1 8 
Width “ “ “ 0 2 
“of exhaust port......... 0 3% 
Lap of valve, high pressure 0 1% 
= * low 6 5 bean dsabesrus 6.3 
Maximum travel of valves............ bea ao Oy 
Distance apart of cylinders, center to center...... ... 2 9 
From center of cylinder to valve face. ...............+ ! 9 
Diameter of piston-rods .. ............00055 sient Ae REM 0 3% 
RM OEM SOR OED cscincsins, ssdecseressvrccecesas 1 3 
: connecting-rods between centers............ ’-s 
W heels: 
Diameter of driving wheels...............ceeceeeesees TY @ 
ie trailing PL ES Lesa nkicncciganwak  celamewe 7 1 
ey bogie : che esnabaesbeeasbeescece 3 7 
RCRD ORS OF EIPOR ON LUBA. 5. 6 sic cwdswececceesece cds 0 3 
Width of all tires On tread... .. -<..cccecce ++ soccses - 0 5% 
Distance between center of bogie and center of driv- 

RRM oak suSusckcehabeosineraiusvenesas!  <skanoi 1 0 
Centers of bogie wheels............ i Mebpehbasbennscacs 6 66 
Center or driving wheels to center of trailing wheels. 9 3 
Distance from center of driving, axle to front of fire- 

PCS Ea aytiue succnucnuaciccrc bese neesbin ace Ga eewessana 1 10% 
Distance from center of bogie to front buffer-plate.. 5 y 
Distance from center of trailing wheels to back plate 4 5 

Crank Axle (Steel): 

Diamoter at wheel seats..............cccecssccccceees -@ 9 
SPEMMD UO BE ORINGE so os.sc'sive a5 96s even doawesaceen si 0 8 
is RM occ hence eee ees" conseeae 0 7% 
Distance between centers of bearings...... . ......... 3 10 
Length of wheel seat............. [See ee 0 7% 
- NN cacse. sAceecpsses Abwscnesdwaleesasace 0 9 

Trailing Azle (Steel): 

Diameter at whee) seats 0 9 
i bearings 0 8 
— center 0 734 

Length of wheel seats 0 7%. 
si PONEENE cop ei ncen iss wKenaisnw dowsanecaecsiceiee 0 9 

Bogie Axles (S'eel): 

Diameter at wheel seats..... ............cceceeeseese » 0 ™% 
<4 PO Saw Wiis SWhw chase eSbwesconena ooe% 0 6 
Kd ONG on 6 whee 66555556105 6655458' Soaeced ewes 0 5% 
Length of wheel seats.... ........... sceeree secccoeess 0 7% 
x PN aminindnce stu tennSwasmes<snccuseoaead 0 9 
Distance between centers of bearings .. .............. 3 7 

Outside Cranks: 

SPIGIICCOT OE OEROIDIOG 5 5.55 600055 c esas vvescecsdussecsn 0 3% 
oe i ee eee 0 4 
Throw of outside cranks...............cccecccceces. sees 1 0 
Frames (Steel): 
Distance between frames ...............csececseeeeees 0 
Thickness of frames.. ........... 1 
Distance bet ween bogie frames 8 
Thickness of bogie frames.............. 0% 
Boiler (Steel): 
Conter OF boiler from PAU. oi.00.03ccscssensescvcdccscsecs au 
eee ene ll 6 
Diameter of boiler, outside..... ...........0-25 seees ~ 4-4 
Thickness of barrel] plates...........  ...ccecccecessees 0 Of 
smokebox tubeplate ..................00 0 03% 
PRM CELE SMUG) Gwacacccsnisivdeisecesesacus swounce 0 5 
OMRON ee eee eons cansckbmanwiciseuuss aca 0 2 
Diameter Of rivets.........ccccscscsecceccccsssccescccoce 0 0% 
Firebox Shell (Steel): 
CRETE OMEINILI oso ciuiaenisscn's 00s (xm anseuKsibecacsesnwieniee 6 9 
Breadth outside at bottom.............ccccscccceccecece 3 oil 
Depth below center line of boiler at front end....... > 8 
Depth below center line boiler at back end............ 4 8 
RE OE TE OIE BIB a aso ois 0006-025 0000010010: 0:00:60 02 0 05% 
ie Cn SRR em, 0 05% 
. Sides and top plate.........cccesceccscecce o (bg 
Distance of copper stays apart..............eccecccecees 0 4 
Diameter ai ss Ph) haus Utueavenisekaesk cess 0 1 
Inside Firebox (Copper): 
Length at bottom, inside.................0065 6 0% 
Breadth Mis i ee 3 234 
From top of box to inside of shel 1 4 
Depth of box inside at front .. ............ 6 5% 
4 3 " RE Savas on sisechues srs wawene 5 65% 
Tubes (Brass): 
Number of tubes........ ise nee sess cwensceceiene's ieeweses o) 
Ft. In. 
Length of wT Les dedeShw hives soe cakbentewekenses: awuncs 11 10% 
Diameter, OUtSIGe.......0..6 seosecccce vo ecces-s wocces 0 1% 
PPMORDONE, DIOR, 20 ONG IB..o. voc iscaceccsascsecccccsacevces B. W. G. 

: : Ft. In. 
D'ameter of exhaust pipe nozzle............ peso eeadens 0 4% 
Height of chimney from rail.......... .......0.. osee. Ss 2 

Heating Surface: Sq. ft. 
PR TU Sia sp ackbesandibesws oocberudedinceecus 1,220 
SINMNE  c cancnaShabsteubpbanacdens’ apacasecaramowncen 121 

LCN sass Seakware Garjatwenssenestuatasietmuo es 1,341 
SRMORINEIR cs) uss 0semscusoan sKoucine bacdcssrecauenses ax R 
Working steam pressure...... ........ 180 lbs. per square inch. 

Weight of Engine in Working Order: 

Tens. Cwt. Qr. 

OR BOIS ONE sos onsite san ctanecshawsiececessex 17 12 0 
SE SUIIE Sinick vein cess nesans0040n0e%0s 18 18 0 
ih CERI WRONG ovo vnc serie cescscecs conver 14 18 0 
I I sii 5 vic veces schsaaciecess : 51 8 0 

Weight of Engine (Light): 

FO OND PRIIIER 4 disk acneessewsdctsns s+ sss000 17 14 D 
RO ARNO WOES yan voices onesd'aeniseccesceaccn 15 ll 2 
TP SRIEI I IN So oven nce ore etvaecegnesecs 15 3 0 

RD IND db bk bdn55 ade s Lens-oKn nine . 4 8 2 
Weight of tender, empty........0000  eesese 9 6 0 


The tender carries 5 tons of coal and 4,000 gals of water. 





The Development of the Railroad System in Japan." | 





BY FRANCIS H. TREVITHICK, ESQ., M. I. C. E., ETC. 

It was not until the year 1869 that the proposal to intro- | 
duce railways was approved of by the Emperor, and His 
Majesty ordered a plan to be prepared for carrying out the 
scheme, Railways met, however, with such strenuous | 
opposition from the large party which always endeav- | 
ored to impede any progress toward Western civilization, 
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20,000,000.* The total amount to be actually transmitted 
to this department after the issue of the Nakasendo loan 
was fixed at Yen 18,220,000, which was the sum to be 
realized by the issue of the loan. From this amount 
Yen 458,000 was to be set aside as an auxiliary fund for 
the construction of the line between Lice g and Ogaki. 
Consequently, the amount that remained for employ- 
ment on the Tokaido line between Yokohama and 
— (including the Taketoyo line) and on the Taka- 
saki-Naoetsu line was represented by about Yen 17,760,000. 
The length of lines that has been laid with this amount 
of money is 368 miles in all. Comparing this length 
with the 220 miles of the Nakasendo, an increased 
mileage of 60 per cent. is arrived at. Comparing the 
actual cost with the original estimated sum of Yen 
20,000,000, we find a decrease of nearly 13 per cent. 

if to this we add the 48 miles of the Kobo line (which 
runs along the eastern shore of Lake Biwa), the total 
distance of lines constructed reaches 416 miles, which is 
an increase of 95 per cent. over the originally 
distance of 220 miles. This total cost will repre- 
sented by about Yen 18,000,000, a decrease of about 10 





Besides the lines thus far alluded to, there remains the 


| Yokosuka line, with a total length of 11 miles. Addin 


its length to the above-mentioned figures, we get a tota 
of 427 miles. The cost of this line was Yen 450,000, which, 
when added to the above-mentioned amount of Yen 
18,000,000, raises the total to Yen 18,500,000. 

From the year 1884 a turn took 
activity set in. Several hundred m 
within three or four years, and the final consummation 
of the programme originally laid down was accom- 
plished in the year 1890, the trunk line, together with all 





paper read before the Asiatic Society 


* Abstracted from the 
of Japan. 


*The actual value of the yen is very cloze to 81 cents.— 
DITOR. 
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Compound Locomotive, North Eastern Railway, England. 
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r 
cent. as compared with the estimated cost, Yen 20,000,000. | 


_— and a period of | 
iles were constructed | 


ilway C in the Hokkaido. It was construct- 
a ii ed to carry sulphur from 
the hi-ls to the river, and 
was opened for carrying pas- 
' sengers on the Ist Septem ber, 
! 1892. 

The first charter to a pri- 
vate company was issued in 
November, 1881, and it was 
called the Nippon Beiwer 
Co., and in accordance wit 
the conditions agreed upon, 
the Railway Bureau was en- 
trusted with the work of 
construction. In connection 
with this first railway char- 
ter, it is well to note a cir- 
cumstance concerning which 
there appears to be some 
misapprehension. It may be 
generally oy, eet that the 
i roads of the Japan Railway 
H company were surveyed and 
built by the company itself, 
whereas the truth is that up 
to the moment when these 
lines were ready for traffic, 
the company had nothing to 
do with them beyond fur- 
nishing funds. ‘The whole 
work was carried out by the 
Railway Bureau. The posi- 
tion of the Japan Railway 
Company was indeed a very 
happy one. It received from 
the Government the right to 
construct and own railways 
in certain populous districts; 
it received also a guarantee 
of 8 per cent. upon all its sub- 
scribed capital; and finally, 
the whole trouble and re- 
sponsibility of surveying and 
constructing the lines was 
assumed by the Railway Bu- 
reau, the company stepping 
in and undertaking the man- 
agement when _ everything 
was completed. The daysare 
past when associations of 
capitalists can hope to obtain 
such privileges. The Japan 
a Company was, ina 
sense, the pioneer of private 
enterprise in this country, 
and it reaped a reward that 
looks large by the light of 
existing conditions. 

The charter of the Nippon 
Railway Co. is for 99 years, 
although the guarantee of 8 
per cent. on the capital by 
the Government is for 15 
years only. The charter of 
the Hankyo Railway Co. is 
for 50 years; of the Ipo Rai!- 
way Co. for 17 years; of the 
Ryomo Railway Co. for 20 
years ; of the Mito Railway 
Co. for 20 years. 
| As might be expected after the generous terms granted 
| by the Government to the Nippon Railway Co. the spirit 

of railway enterprise grew quickly with the people and 
| public opinion was soon in favor of the promotion of rail- 
ways by private companies, and companies sprang into 
existence throughout the country. It may be said that 
by 1887 the spirit of railway enterprise had become al- 
| most a mania ; 17 projects had by this time received sanc- 
_ tion in accordance with the Government regulations ; 
| those that had carried on surveys on temporary license, 
| and those that were surveying proposed routes amounted 
| in 1887 to17 companies with a mileage of about 1,375 
| miles, and a proposed capital of nearly 50,000,000 yen. By 
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| the end of March, 1893, the mileage of private railway 


companies then in operation was 1,319m. 36 ch.; mile- 
age of private railways either under construction, or for 
| which surveys have been made and charters have been 
granted, and hence possessing the right of construction, 
| was 611 m. 6 ch., making a grand total of 1,930 m. 42 ch. 
The mileage of all the railways in operation ou March 
31, 1893, was 1,877 m. 5ch., of which 1,319 m. 36 ch. be- 
longed to private railways, and 557m. 49ch. to the 
Government. ; ; 
The advantageons terms granted to the Nippon Rail- 
way Co. were not granted to the other companies; all 
though in other wayshelp was given, in some cases a 
certain sum of money for every mile of line opened, be- 
sides receiving official support. ’ 2 
The Government has formed a Railway Committee of 
21members. ‘These members represent the different de- 
partments of the Government, and special members rep- 
resent other interests. When the committee is sitting 
it meets at the Teishinsho (Department of Communica- 
tions), and all applications, plans, etc., for an extension 
of the present railway system, government or private, or 
‘for a new charter for new railways, are considered by 
this committee, and reported on to the Government. 
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The standard gage is 3 ft.6 in.; and no doubt this 
decision was greatly influenced by the discussion at the 
time taking place in Engiene and India on the relative 
advantages of building all future railways of India on 
the metric gage. If the alteration of the gage from 
8 ft. 6 in. to 4 ft. 8144 in. had been carried out in 1873, when 
there were not 40 miles of Jine laid, it would bave been 
better; but not having been then altered, it is too late, 
now that there are over 2,000 miles of line laid, and for 
p2ople to talk seriously about an alteration of gage at 
the present time is foolish, and at the same time only 
showing their ignorance of the question. : 

The great earthquake which occurred on the morning 
of Oct. 28, 1891, has caused the railway engineers to con- 
sider the effect of earthquakes when making their plans 
for bridges and other structures. 

The Tokyo-Kobe Railway suffered greatly from_this 
tremendous earthquake, on the section between Ham- 
amatsu and Maibara (Hamamatsu 167 m. 56 ch.. 
and Maibara 284 m. 32ch.from Tokyo). The railway 
embankments within this district sank at 45 different 
places, and some of the greater depressions measured 
over 13 ft. in depth. The ground was cracked at in- 
numerable places, and the rails were shaken out of posi- 
tion to the extent of being forced at mauy places to as- 
sume a serpentine shape. Sixty-three bridges, includ- 
ing the large bridge over the Kiso, with nine spans of 
200 ft.; the Niagara, with five spans of 200 ft., and four 
spans of 100 ft.; and the Ibi, with five spans of 200 ft.; 
and the wing walls of 41 culverts, were wrecked. The 
abutments of many of these bridges were split right 
through, and in some cases the piers were demolished, 
and the superstructure overthrown into the rivers. The 
buildings at all the intervening stations suffered to a 
greater or less extent; some were totally destroyed, 
others were left in inclining positions, and none escaped 
scatheless. Indeed, the destruction wrought by this 
earthquake, particularly between Atsuta and Ogaki, 
was so appaling as to be indescribable. The expenditures 
on account of repairing the damage to railway property 
caused by this great earthquake represents the large 
sum of Yen 472,016, from which inference may be made 
of the extensiveness of the damage wrought. To this 
must be added the loss of revenue caused by the through 
traffic being suspended during five months. 








Transporting a 123-ft. Girder. 
The illustration printed herewith shows a girder 123 








ft. long, 9 ft. 10 in. high and 22 inches wide, which was 
transported from Pittsburgh to Philadelphia last month, 
going over the Pennsylvania Railroad to Harrisburg 
and over the Philadelphia & Reading from there to 
destination. This girder was made by the Shiffler Bridge 
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road, except that it is owned and operated by a separate 
company, and it is a part of the proposed trolley railroad 
between Baltimore and Gettysburg. It was built for the 
accommodation of the people who spend the summer at 
the camp grounds in Glyndon and Emory Grove,as well as 
the crowds who flock thither on Sundays and special oc- 
casions. By means of this extension a new route is 
opened up for local travel about 20 miles‘in length, and 
that part of the line above Pikesville is the first long- 
distance electric railroad to be equipped in Maryland 
wholly outside of Baltimore. 

At present passengers from any part of the city are 
carried on the Traction Company’s lines to Retreat 
street, where they transfer to the Pimlico and Pikesville 
railroad. Thence they are carried 714 miles to Pikesville 
where a second transfer is made to the cars of the ““Emory 
Grove Road,” the latter being 11 miles long. The Pim- 
lico and Pikesville railroad was originally a -horse car 
line, extending from the old city boundary to the racing 
grounds at Pimlico, with a branch running up to Pikes- 
ville. This line, which never paid expenses, was ac- 
quired by the Traction Company in 1891, and was im- 
mediately fitted out electrically, going into operation 
July 25, 1892. In 1890, the pool rooms in Baltimore were 
closed by law, and others were opened at Pimlico and 
West Arlington. This provided a large volume of pas- 
senger traffic to these points, and the new electric rail- 
road became popular. The accommodations to Pimlico 
created a call for similar privileges to Arlington, and in 
1893 the Traction Company built a branch road from 
Pimlico to that point. This road accommodates the pa- 
trons of the racing track, as well as a large and increas_ 
ing population living in that handsome suburban town. 

In 1891 some of the stockholders of the Emory Grove 
camp ground conceived the idea of building an electric 
railway from Baltimore to the “Grove.” The Western 
Maryland Railroad was the only means of communica- 
tion with the city, except the old Pikesville and Reisters- 
town Turnpike for carriage driving. Several meetings 
were held, and the project assumed a practical form in 
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Transportation of a Girder 123 Feet Long. 


Co., of Pittsburgh, and is a part of a bridge which the 
city of Philadelphia has since erected over the Philadel- 
phia & Reading tracks at Sixth street and Allegheny 
avenue. The girder weighs about 100,000 lbs. It was 
carried on the two iron cars with stiffened sides, a3 
shown in the cut, the car in the middle and one at each 
end being idlers. The cars supporting the load are each 
capable of carrying 100,000 lbs. Lighter cars would 
have supported the weight, but these were used 
with the object of keeping the center of gravity low. 

There was one accident on the road, but it did no 
harm. The method of supporting and carrying the gir- 
der was entirely adequate, but as the cars were equipped 
with trucks with inside boxes moving in pedestals, the: 
load while passing over the curve at Dornoc Point, on the 
Pittsburgh Division of the Pennsylvania Railroad, was 
concentrated sufficiently on the journals on one side of 
the cars to press down the boxes as far as they would 
go. This allowed the cars to tilt over so far that the 
girder fell off. It fell clear of the train, however, and 
was not damaged. It was reloaded and transported on 
its side to Altoona, both main tracks being kept clear 
for it. At Juniata shops, Altoona, it was reloaded in 
upright position in the same manner as before, the truck 
boxes were carefully blocked top and bottom, and the 
cars were ballasted with pig iron, as shown in cut, tostill 
further lower the center of gravity. The load rode 
safely thence to destination, though there was consider- 
able lateral vibration. It will be observed that the two 
transverse timbers, placed beneath the girder on each 
supporting car, were provided with center plates and 
side bearings, fitting into and upon corresponding parts 
on timbers bolted to the car bodies. The upper timbers 
were held at-right angles with the girder by rods ex- 
tending about i0 ft. toward the center of the load, and 
fastened to the girder. The vertical iron rods seen in 
the frame bind the upper transverse timbers and the 
framework extending to the top of the girder, making 
one complete structure for both sides of the girder. The 
heavy timbers beneath the two transverse timbers were 
intended to check violent oscillations. 











Electric and Steam Road Competition in Maryland. 


The Pikesville, Reisterstown & Emory Grove Electric 
Railroad was formally opened to traffic on May 20. This 
line is an extension of the Pimlico and Pikesville electric | 





‘the organization of a company, with Mr. George R. 


Webb at its head. Stock was subscribed, and contracts 
let for equipping the line in August, 1894. The lineis a 
single-track trolley railroad with several switches and 
sidings providing for the meeting and passing of cars. 
The rolling stock consists of five open summer cars and 
five closed cars of the Brill and Westinghouse pattern. 

A company was also organized in Westminster last 
November to continue this electric railroad from Reis- 
terstown to Union Mills, a distance of 17 miles, but this 
scheme has been blocked by the refusal of the Pikesville 
and Reisterstown Turnpike Co. to grant right of way on 
reasonable terms. 

This road is one of the best pubiic roads in the state of 
Maryland. It was built over 90 years ago at great ex- 
pense for travel by stage between Baltimore and Pitts- 
burgh. It is so straight that the Pikesville & Emory 
Grove electric line, after a short turn in running out of 
Pikesville, does not change its course for nine miles, 
while the extension from Reisterstown to Union Mills 
would be practically an air line; and if the road should 
be extended 17 miles further to Gettysburg, as has 
been proposed, the distance between Baltimore and that 
place would be 50 miles, as against 72 by the Western 
Maryland Railroad, showing the advantage which the 
trolley has over the locomotive in accomodating itself to 
the natural toy ography of the country. 

The completion of the Pikesville, Reisterstown & 
Emory Grove Railroad has brought up the question of 
competition between steam and electricity in Maryland. 
The round-trip fare on the electric road is 50 cents, 
while the regular fare on the Western Maryland Railroad 
to Emory Grove and return, which was $1 previous to 
the opening of the electric road, has also been reduced to 
50 cents. The two roads are thus bidding for traffic at 
the rate of 144 cents per mile. 








Shop Notes-—lIllinois Central. 


The locomotive repair shops of the Illinois Central 
Railroad have many devices and tools for facilitating 
the work. 

The arrangement for distributing and collecting tools 
from the tool room instituted by Mr. J. W. Luttrell, 
Master Mechanic, is good, and is an example of how time 
may be saved in a large shop of this kind. The machine 
shop is a building 550 ft. long and 160 ft. wide. As the 











machine tools are placed throughout this building, con- 
siderable time would necessarily be lost if each mechanic 
had to walk to the tool room, get his tool, waiting more 
or less, and then return to his work. ‘To do away with 
this, the different machine tools are grouped in stations, 
at each of which is a blackboard and a push button 
which connects with an annunciator in the tool room. 
In the tool room is a diagram showing the number and 
grouping of each station. Each mechanic is provided 
with six brass checks numbered with his own number, 
which is also put on a diagram or bulletin board oppc- 
site his name. When he wishes a tool he steps up to the 
nearest station, presses the button and writes his number 
on the blackboard. He is answered by a messenger boy, 
of whom there are eight in the tool room, who learns 
what tool he wishes and brings it to him, taking one of 
his checks for it. This check is deposited in the place of 
the tool, and is returned to the mechanic on the receipt 
of the tool again in the tool room. Four machinists are 
employed in the tool room repairing and making tools. 

In the shop is a special department for testing steam 
gages, pop valves, spring governors, ete., which are 
tested and a record kept before sending them out. The 
testing machine is kept locked in a case, the key of 
which is in the possession of the head man. 

An injector testing machine is also provided in an- 
other place. This has been found necessary for the rea- 
son that an engineer frequently becomes dissatisfied 
with his injector for no apparent reason but a freak of 
his own, and reports to the roundhouse foreman that his 
injector is out of order. Then it is taken out and re- 
turned to the shop for repairs. This occurred so often 
that the testing machine was put in. Now, before tak- 
ing the injector apart for an examination it is tested, 
and if found all right the engineer is called upon to 
explain. {[t is needless to say that the number of bad 
injectors has decreased. 

An air-brake instruction and testing department is 
provided, in which engineers and firemen are occasion- 
ally instructed, and all pumps and triples are tested be- 
fore they are applied. - 

Pnuematic tools are used to some extent. Air hoists 
are employed at the large planers, lathes, etc., where 
heavy work is done; pneumatic machines for drilling 
and tapping staybolt holes, and screwing in staybolts. 
A pneumatic staybolt breaking machine is also used. In 
connection with the hydraulic ram for putting wheels 
on axles is a pneumatic attachment for quickening the 
work. On account of the small size of the piston in the 
force pump the travel of the plunger of the ram is slow. 
To quicken the movement of this before reaching the 
work where a great pressure is needed, air pressure is 
applied on top of the liquid and the plunger is forced 
out quickly until the point is reached where a large pres- 
sure is needed. Then the air is shut off and the force 
pump is started. Air under pressure is used for an oil 
burner, which heats the steel tires preparatory to their 
removal. The tire is surrounded bya sheet iron cas- 
ing through which the burner projects, and the tire 
is quickly heated and removed, at a cost of only about 
four cents for fuel, The air supply for these and other 
appliances is now furnished by three Westinghouse 
pumps, which are compounded. The first two pump 
air into a receiver from which the third pump takes 
its supply. By this means a higher pressure is realized 
than possible with the available steam pressure, which 
is about 60 pounds. 

There is a very neat machine for cutting off bad ends 
of boiler tubes. It consists of a small shaft about four 
feet long, on one end of which is a pulley which is belted 
to the overhead line of shafting, and on the extremity of 
the other isa reamer. <A circular cutter is on this same 
end just back of the reamer. The bearing of the shaft 
near the pulley is swiveled so as to permit a vertical 
motion of the cutter end. Near this other end is a sec- 
ond bearing also swiveled and held in a crosshead work- 
ing between vertical guides. To the top of this cross- 
head is attached a screw with a hand-wheel for raising 
or lowering it. The whole machine rests on a bench 
which is long enough to contain rests for the tubes also, 
The tubes are inserted in the machine, and the cutter 
while revolving is gradually screwed down until the end 
is cut off. At the same time the tube revolves anda 
man files off the rust and scale from the opposite end, 
The whole operation takes about four seconds, 

The general plan and description of these shops was 
given in the Railroad Gazette of Feb. 9, 1894, and they 
are marvels of neatness and good arrangement. The 
whole tract of ground where the shops are located, about 
160 acres, has been recently fenced in with a high board 
fence. The construction of the new car shops is being 
rapidly carried on. 

On one of the locomotives now undergoing general re- 
pair the Lewis valve gear is being put for trial. 

Four of the suburban locomotives have been equipped 
with Pintsch gas headlights, and are giving satisfactory 
service. 








Oil Fuel. 


The Southern Pacific Co., according to the San Francisco 
Chronicle, is equipping a number of suburban engines 
with oil-burning apparatus. These engines will run 
from Oakland to Berkeley, Alameda and other points 
within a short distance of theterminus. It is stated that 
crude oil can be brought from Los Angeles and delivered 
in Oakland for about 75 centsa barrel. It is further 
stated that the coal now used by the Southern Pacific in 
the region of San Francisco costs $4.50 a ton. 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Contributions,—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete 
if they will send us early information of events which 
take place under their observation, such as changes 
in railroad officers, organizations and changes of 
companies in their management, particulars as to 
the business of the letting, progress and completion of 
contracts for new works or important improvements 
of old ones, experiments in the construction of roads 
and machinery and railroads, and suggestions as to 
its improvement. Discussions of subjects pertaining 
fo ALL DEPARTMENTS of railroad business by men 
practically acquainted with them are especially de- 
sired. Officers will oblige us by forwarding early 
copies of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, 
and especially annual reports, some notice of all of 
which will be published. 

Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything 
in this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN TEE ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN 
opinions, and those only, and in our news columns 
present only such matter as we consider interesting, 
and important to our readers. Those who wish to 
recommend their inventions, machinery, supplies, 
financial schemes, etc., to our readers, can do so fully 
in our advertising columns, but it is useless to ask us 
to recommend them editorially, either for money or 
in consideration of advertising patronage. 














Everybody remembers Sidney Smith’s cure for rail- 
road accidents. Or perhaps a generation to which 
‘‘ literature ” means the shallow pathological studies 
of erotic young women and degenerate young men, 
has forgotten Sidney Smith. and we will venture to 
quote him. ‘*We have been, up to this point. very 
careless of cur-railway regulation. The first person 
of rank who is killed will put everything in order, 
and produce a code of the most careful rules. I hope 
it will not be one of the bench of bishops; but should 
it be so destined let the burnt bishop—the unwilling 
Latimer—remember that however painful gradual con- 
coction by fire may be, his death will produce un- 
speakable benefit to the public. From that moment 
the bad effects of the monopoly are destroyed ; no 
more fatal deference to the directors; no despotic in- 
carceration; no barbarous inattention to the anatomy 
and physiology of the human body; no commitment 
to locomotive prisons without warrant.” Since Sid- 
ney Smith wrote things have greatly changed in 
England; and the safety of the man who travels 
by rail is hedged about by legal provisions so elab- 
orate and so costly that they have, as many of us 
hindered railroad development 
a bur- 


believe, seriously 


in that country, and have thus become 
den. not alone to the railroads but to the pub- 
lic. In this country too the law has played some 


part in securing to travelers reasonable safety from 
train accidents. We have, however, still a peril un- 
known in any other country that is called civilized. 
That is the peril to trains, both passenger and freight, 
and the perils to passengers and trainmen from 
malicious persons. These include the tramp who 
infests the most populous regions and plunders and 
terrorizes ; the citizen who wrecks a train because his 
cow has been killed; the professional train robber, 
and even the small boy who throws stones for mere 
mischief. We have long held that the civil 
authorities are responsible for these criminals and 
semi-criminals, and that a state or county which 
does not protect railroad property and people who 
are traveling by rail from the assaults and depreda- 
tions of the lawless is not civilized. The recent ex- 
perience of an ex-Governor of Ohio, a man still active 
in politics, gives us some hope. Three weeks ago we 
noted the fact that his face was cut by glass from 
the window broken by a stone thrown through it. 
In this country the social effect of wounding a polit- 
ical ex-governor might be greater than that of as- 
saulting a bishop, and we may hope that some such 
result may follow the accident which we have men- 
tioned, as Sidney Smith expected from the burning 
of a bishop, if the ex-governor is badly enough hurt. 
But we fear that more distinguished martyrs must 
suffer before the civic conscience is thoroughly 
aroused. 








It is said that the Chicago and Ohio River lines will 
next week make another attempt to agree upon some 
kind of a contract for handling competitive passenger 
traffic. As has been noted in these columns, the 
peseenger agents have held a number of meetings to 








| St. Louis and Kansas City. It would. appear the arbi- 
trators themselves did not care to decide the main ques- 





consider the subject, but have alwaysjfound it impossi- 
ble to get a sufficiently large majority in favor of any 
one plan to encourage the hope that any workable 
arrangement could be established; and it is said that 
the meeting next week will be a meeting of general 
managers. The last meeting of the passenger agents 
seems to have been brought to naught by the legal ad- 
visors of the railroads. The passenger agents had come 
to the conclusion that nothing short of a pool would 
be agreed to by all the lines interested, and 
decided that they would form one, but the several 
agents, on going to their respective counselors, were 
told that a pool would’be illegal. This is the statement 
as given by the Chicago reporters. It is quite likely 
that among’ the railroad lawyers consulted there were 
some who did not take this summary view, but if even 
a few of the roads chose to except this decision, ard 
act upon it, the prospect of reaching an agreement 
would of course be wholly destroyed. On the simple 
question, whether a passenger pool is or is not legal, | 
there seems to be a good deal of unnecessary coufusion | 
of statement. The law on this point says: 

Sec. 5. That it shall be unlawful for any common car- 
rier subject to ‘the provisions of this act to enter into 
any contract, agreement or combination with any other 
common carrier or carriers for the pooling of freights of 
different and competing railroads, or to divide between 
them the aggregate or net proceeds of the earnings of such 
railroads, or any portion thereof; and in any case of an 
agreement for the pooling of freights as aforesaid, each 
day of its continuance shall be deemed a separate offense. | 
While the pooling of earnings of any kind would be 
contrary to this law (although some astute traffic men 
claim that with the context as it is, the clause should 
be read ‘‘aggregate or net proceeds of the freight earn- 
ings”), it would seem to be equally clear that the pool- 
ing of passengers is not prohihited. It would have 
been easy to insert after ‘‘freights” the words ‘‘or pas- 
sengers,” and it would have been equally easy to have 
used the word ‘‘traffic” in the place of either or both 
of these. The use of ‘‘freights’” and the omission of 
‘‘passengers” must be assumed to have been deliberate 
and intentional—unless, indeed, we conclude that the 
final draft of the law was made by some careless per- 
son who had no very clear notion of what he was 
trying to prohibit. We do not say, of course, 
that, because it is legal to pool passengers, the 
Chicago and Ohio River roads ought to form such 
a pool. The overs and shorts of a passenger 
pool cannot be very promptly settled by physical 
diversion of traffic, even by the aid of changes in differ- 
ential fares ; and if the temper of these roads may be 
judged by che present apparent temper of most other 
roads, such a thing as getting the losers to wait two or 
three months for the recompense due them for losses 
in passenger traffic, or any other kind of traffic. is 








entirely out of the question. | 








In another article we have discussed, in a vein which, 
we trust, isnot too profound for summer, ‘ Occultism | 
in Railroading.” Possibly the reader of that article may 
accuse us of seeing mystery in some places where none 
exists. But there is one department of railroading 
where there does exist a good deal of mystery which 
we are often inclined to believe ought to be called 
humbug. We refer to arbitration in traffic disputes. 
The proceedings in many such cases are as formal and 
dignified as the great seal of the United States. attached 
‘oa finding about the seals in Bering Sea, and as big as 
a balloon—and about as empty of anything weighty. 
The skill with which experienced arbitrators can take 
the rule-of-thumb and dress it up as an instrument of 
precision, scientific and teeming with inherent author- 
itativeness, is a sight to excite wonder in the humble 
freightagent’s commonplace mind. Itis right, of course, 
that business affairs of financial magnitude should be 
accompanied by a decent degree of éclat, but we often 
feel like commiserating the men who have to get up the 
ceremonies. The latest arbitration to be discussed in 
public is that over the passenger fare from East St. 
Louis to Kansas City, which has been hanging fire sev- 
eral weeks. Wedonot mean to say that this case 
illustrates all that we have just said, but itis in some 
respects a typical case, especially in the final outcome. 
The St. Louis Republic’s report, evidently from Alton 
sources, says: 





All sorts of reports have been published regarding the 
fiasco in the arbitration of the difficulty between the 
Alton and Wabash on the passenger rate between East 


tion, which was whether the Alton _had a right to make 
a $7.25 rate from East St. Louis to Kansas City, the rate 
from St. Louis to Kansas City being $7.50. The arbi- 
trators themselves injected into the discussion the tech- 
nicality of exactly what it was they were todecide. With- 
out objection from either side, they could have taken the 
wording of the case as it came to them originally. Ina 
letter to the two roads they — gave their true 
reason for not going ahead in the inquiry whether both 
would agree to abide by the result of the arbitration. 
Neither road answered this question finally. The Alton 
was —— ready to proceed on almost any terms; 
the Wabash, late in the argument, accepted a version 
proposed by the arbitrators and not acceptable to the 
Alton, and the arbitrators themselves refused to proceed 





on the original version to which both roads had agreed 
before the arbitrators themselves offered objections. On 
the one side was the right claimed by the Alton to make 
the rate. On the other was the alleged demoralization 
in through rates and the loss to other lines. Neither line 
agreed to abide by the decision, and the arbitrators ap- 
peared more than willing to hang fire on a technicality 
raised by themselves. 

The arbitrators do not want to decide, the parties do 
not want a decision; I will if you will, if you won't I 
shan’t ; and the result is that the situation is to be re- 
stored to the condition it was in before the disturbance 
began; the Wabash is to stop seiling tickets in E st 
St. Louis at the St. Louis rate and the Alton is to stop 


selling such tickets at less than the St. Louis rate. 








The talk about “‘ rights ” m this case is meaningless, 
of course. Neither road has any right in the premises 
which the other is bound to respect. The Wabash may 
rightfully sell tickets wherever it can afford to establish 
anagency. The Alton, running trains from St. Louis, 
through East St. Louis, to Kansas City, certainly may 
treat East St. Louis as away station and charge 


| less for tickets than is asked for them at St. Lous. 


It is true that an Alton train starting from St. Louis 
for Kansas City, first travels a number of miles off 
toward Lake Superior, but that is not the first place 
where a circuitious route has fought for business, and 
it is as true now as for 50 years past, that a circuitous 
route van afford to forego a big share of the net earn- 
ings on a passenger rather than let him go by the 
shorter line, and thus lose all the revenue to be derived 
fromhim. The whole thing sums up, as the Republic 
says, in the simple problem, rights vs. demoralization. 
Maintain your rights and spoil your profits—both your 
own and your competitors’, or give up some part of 
them and live at peace. And the question how much 
to give up probably could be decided by these arbitra- 
tors, or by any three experienced traffic men, or by any 
one such man, in one day as well asin two months, 
if only the parties would recognize at the outset, 
as generally has to be admitted by all finally, that the 
arbitration must depend upon the native sense of jus- 
tice of the arbitrator. Technicalities and statistics 
have their place, but they are outweighed, nine times 
out of ten, by the arbitrator’s judgment concerning 
elements that cannot be determined with accuracy. 








Occultism in Railroading. 


“The time of cryptograms has gone by ; there will 
be none in the new epoch.” At least Mr. Morison 
says so, in speaking of the present and the future of 
the engineering profession. Toa great extent this is 
doubtless true, and yet it is only partly true. There 
are still solemn humbugs who sit up and pretend, and 
know nothing; but they are getting pricked one by 
one, and their gaseous contents flow away, leaving 
the more or less substantial envelope considerably 
wrinkled and fissured, but still recognizable. Indeed. 
the engineer is in this especially favored among men. 
His opinions are so constantly liable to the swift and 
remorseless action of the laws of gravitation that he 
cannot afford to fool himself and cannot succeed long 
in fooling others. 

Other professions have larger opportunities for 
humbug and still cultivate superstition; but even 
among editors and ministers the day of the crypto- 
gram is passing—at least. we think so. The editor 
who sits and solemnly wags his head over what he 
knows nothing about still lives and prospers, it is true, 
but we think that in the average editorial we see from 
year to year a larger percentage of sound argument 
and accurate statement of known facts and a smaller 
percentage of assertion, exhortation and that muddy 
secretion which sometimes passes for ‘‘ thought.” 

‘¢ A practical sociologist” who writes in another 
column suggests that in a democracy the railroads 
should cease to cultivate the mysterious and should 
take the public into their confidence. We have 
little doubt that this is good doctrine in the main, 
and in fact have long held that about the only good 
that the railroad commissions in the United States, 
and the Railway Department of the Board of Trade in 
England have ever done has been in letting in the light 
of publicity on railroad theory and practice. The 
effects of this publicity on the physical aspect of rail- 
roadingare well known in England and in son.e states 
of the Union. Bridges, signals,buildings and all per- 
manent structures, as well as rolling stock, have been 
more or less affected by the work of the Commissioners 
and Board of Trade inspectors in revealing to the public 
the conditions and practices existing among the 
various railroads. To some extent, accounting has 
also been affected by this influence; probably in 
the future it will be affected more. 

lt has often seemed to us that the railroads would 
gain by taking the public into their confidence in 
matters of traffic agreements. It would be disagree- 
able at first, but perhaps well in the long run, if the 
public could know who are the railroad officers who 
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are wilfully obstructive to forming and living up to | 


traffic agreements. It would be well, doubtless, if the 
names of those who sign agreements simply to break 
them, could be published far and wide. It would 
probably do good to let the whole public know, not 
only the precise terms of the traffic agreements, but 
precisely the reasons why one after another breaks 
down. Ofcourse many people, more or less on the inside: 
do know these things; but the great mass of security 
holders and patrons do not. The immediate results of 
publicity would, as we have said, be disagreeable, but 
we cannot help thinking that they would be whole- 
some in the end; for after all, it is only a superior kind 
of man who can trust himself or be trusted by others 
to live entirely in the dark. We question if we have 
ever known more than half a dozen men in whom we 
would put so much confidence as that. 

There is another evil hinted at by our practical soci- 
ologist, to which this principle of publicity could per- 
haps be applied with good results, but the preliminary 
steps would bea good deal more disagreeable than in 
the case of the traffic agreements. The philosopher 
quotes a certain railroad President who said to him, 
“Tt is those fellows at the Capital who are striking me. 
Ido not want to influence legislation.” Precisely so. 
High officers of all sorts of great corporations all over 
the United States are saying the same thing—‘‘These 
fellows at the Capital are striking me, but the Lord 
knows that I would a great deal rather have nothing 
to do with legislation, only I am obliged to corrupt 
legislators in self defense.” Under existing conditions 
this may be true, but we have often thought that those 
conditions need not exist. If one or two railroad pres- 
idents and if one or two presidents of great insurance 
companies should revolt absolutely and irrevocably 
against being blackmailed ; should say to the black- 
mailers, ‘If you keep on we will publish abroad the 
whole history of our past relations with you and all 
that we know of your past relations with other cor- 
porations,” the first result would be a great scandal, 
and the next result would be the annihilation of the 
whole brood of strikers and the destruction of their 
nefarious trade. 

Of course we expect no such step to be taken. 
There are many and very powerful reasons why it 
should not be taken. The man who has in charge, as 
a trustee, the interests of a great body of stockholders 
and bondholders would naturally shrink from an 
experiment so sure to be costly at first and carrying 
with it such possibilities of long and serious trouble, 
even if his own personal relations have been absolutely 
without reproach. We should like immensely, how- 
ever, to see the experiment tried and to see the roof 
lifted off some of the state capitols. 

Everybody who believes in the progress of the race 
and who believes that a thousand years from now 
man will be a more moral creature than he is to-day, 
is bound to believe that such a policy as we have 
suggested—a policy of candor, honesty and fearless- 
ness. would win in the end; but, alas, no man can live 
in ideal conditions. 








Car-Load Rates for Bulky Freight. 


The complaint of the Chicago furniture manufact- 
urers, that they have been singled out by Western 
roads as the victims of an unexpected advance in 
rates-his considerable basis of reason. It is, in sub- 
stance, that the Western classification committee has 
raised furniture to second class from third class, 
thus adding 10 cents to many rates from Chicago. 
while from St. Louis the rate remains where it 
was, thus making a difference of 20 cents in- 
stead of 10 cents against Chicago. Part of the 
injustice is offset by a reduction of the minimum 
weight per car to 10,000 lbs., but this is by no means 
satisfactory to the shippers. The larger manufact- 
urers have their own cars of large size which will hold 
twice as muchas the minimum. Consequently they 
simply have to pay a higher rate without any corre- 
sponding advantage. The classification committee 
adopted a ruling on light and bulky vehicles which the 
furniture men say ought to have been made on their 
product. The classification on vehicles was not 
changed, but it was decided to use a 45-foot car as a 
basis and add or subtract five per cent. from the rate 
tor each foot the car varied from that measurement. 
Many of the roads were in favor of this ruling on 
furniture, the complainers say, but the one adopted 
was the only one of half a dozen proposed which 
received the necessary two-thirds vote. 

We do not blame the furniture men. The furniture 
car has come to be a bignuisance. We do not know 
but these same complainers are partly responsible for 
the existence of the nuisance, but no one can be sur- 
prised at their present attitude, in view of the illogical 
and slipshod way in which the railroads go to work to 
meet a well recognized evil. As far as competition 
with St. Louis is concerned no one but the parties im- 


mediately interested can form a fair opinion, for the 
|rival claims must be settled on grounds of expedi- 
ency, without very close attention to ideal justice ; 
| but the method of adjusting the rate to the size of the 
| car is clumsy and inequitable at both places, as well 
| as everywhere else in this country. 

| This clumsiness is due to unnecessary modifications 
‘that were introduced into tariff making years ago, 
and the injustice of many rates1s due chiefly to at- 
| tempts to utilize this as a means of rate cutting, more 
| or less secret—as though there were not enough secret 
devices in vogue already. Bulky freight must be 
' charged for by the space it occupies, whether we dis- 
| guise the fact or not; but the desire to show the total 
traffic for the year in pounds led to the adoption of 
assumed weights, in place of cubic feet: and the de- 
sire to make the average receipts per ton per mile ap- 
pear as small as possible at the end of the year, led 
managers to make the assumed weight high, rather 
than make it lower, with a higher rate per pound or 
ton. 

We do not mean to say that the furniture car is nec- 
essarily a nuisance. On the contrary, a wide and high 
box car is necessary to the economical transportation 
of bulky articles, except where there are so few ship- 
ments of that kind that the care of a separate class of 
cars is so troublesome that it is cheaper to use an ad- 
ditional number of ordinary size cars. But if the 
methods of the traffic departments in making rates 
for transportation in large cars cannot be improved, 
there is little question that it would be better to cut 
them all down to standard box car size: for the ten- 
dency tocarry all the freight that any shipper can 
crowd into any kind of car, at the normal rate for 
what would go into an old 30 ft. car, seems to be in- 
creasing. If we may judge by the widespread dis- 
cussion and complaitt, it is increasing rapidly. 

It seems doubtful whether this evil can be dealt 
with like other kinds of rate cutting. . In ordinary 
rate making each traffic manager is free to adopt al- 
most any method of compromise that is proposed. He 
can adopt the other fellow’s plan as rationally as to 
bring the other fellow around to his plan. But if we 
admit that large cars are an economic necessity, the 
road which finds it expedient te use them must insist 
on rates for them. It cannot justly settle a rate con- 
troversy by leveling all rates down to cars of 1,200 ft. 
or 1,500-ft. capacity. And it would seem that there 
ought to be as many rates, or minimum weights, as 
there are sizes of cars. 

It is true that it isan advantage to the carrier to 
carry ten tons of furniture in a single car rather than 
be obliged to carry it in two cars of five tons each, 
and the charge should not, therefore, be twice as high 
as for ten tons cf other freight, equal in value and othei 
respects, but only half as bulky; but when once a basis 
is fixed for furniture it should be carefully varied to 
suit the cars, and not be roughly applied to all large 
cars, as is so generally done. A 36-ft. car is larger 
than one 34 ft. long, and a 40-ft. car is larger than 
either; and even if the differences were smaller than 
these they ought to be recognized. Loose methods. 
ignoring small differences, are the delight of the rate 
cutter, and they must be changed if a rational rate 
basis is to be introduced. A horizontal change like 
that reported from Chicago is only a beginning. 
The change made in the rate on buggies much more 
nearly meets the case, and the furniture men are right 
in demanding similar treatment for themselves. 








Show Your Tickets! 





Some one signing ‘*‘C. S.,” writes in the New York 
Herald as follows: 


‘* Last Saturday on one of America’s greatest railroads 
a train, composed of parlor cars only, left Grand Central 
Depot, the first stop being Catskill station, 112 miles 
north. Every seat on this train had been sold before the 
train started, and the money for the passage tickets and 
seats was in the offices of the company. Now comes the 
American style on one of its trunk lines and one of its 
first-class trains. First, each passenger ticket was in- 
spected and punched by a station doorman ; then in- 
spected and passed by an officer at the steps of the car ; 
after the train passed out of the depot, the conductor 
passed through ana took up tickets and coupons for Cat- 
| skill: the parlor car conductor then passed through and 
| took up seat tickets, exchanging them for another ticket 
or check ; finally the porter passed through and took up 
the checks. Isthis an exemplification of the highest and 
best thought in connection with the passenger service of 
the best roads in this country ” 
Well, no; the highest and best thought, from the pas- 
senger’s standpoint, is exemplified at 138th street, New 
York City, where the express trains of the New York 
Central stop at the platform in such a situation that any 
one can step aboard the cars directly from the street 
without leave from any one. This is the situation at 
hundreds of way stations, where the privilege of getting 
on at the last moment, and even after the train has 
started, is highly appreciated by the passenger. It is 
espevially appreciated by some people who travel mostly 
to and from small stations and often evade the conductor 
when he is collecting tickets. Long experience with 

















such passengers has led the railroads to make rigid rules, 
and the gist of the question presented by C. S. is, Can 
these rules be suspended in such a case as thatof the 
Catskill train? 

Readers of the Railroad Gazette know that it believes 
in doing everything within reason for the comfort and 
convenience of passengers. Such treatment not only 
meets the ideals (after they have been clarified) of C. 8S. 
and the editor of the Herald and social philosophers 
generally, but it pays. It cultivates the right frame cf 
mind in the trainmen and other employees and qualifies 
them to earn more money for the company. We should 
be glad, therefore, to encourage C.S. to labor with the 
officers of the New York Central if we thought his case 
a good one; but let us see. 

Of the five annoyances mentioned, the first is the de- 
mand of the doorman. Now, presumably. the specific 
thing complained of here is the necessity of taking the 
ticket out of the pocket. Quite likely, in case of a train 
like this, the road would be willing, as with ‘* com- 
muters,’’ to take the passenger's word for it; but these 
are not regular passengers, and cannot know beforehand 
that the rule has been relaxed, and so, if they are in a 
hurry, they will get out their ticketson approaching the 
door, as for an ordinary train. How can they be notified 
beforehand’ If they are not in a hurry, why object to 
showing the ticket? Trains fully loaded for one destina- 
tion are not common encugh to enable passengers to get 
used to them. Commuters ave familiar with all the cus- 
toms and surroundings, and that is the justification for 
relaxaticn of rules with them. 

The porter at the car step must see your ticket in order 
to show you to your proper seat; this, we presume, is 
not objected to; and what C. S. would like, we suppose, 
would be to have the conductor and the parior car con- 
ductor finish their business with him at the same time. 
But we are not sure that this would suit the majority of 
the passengers. Certainly the two ticket collectors 
ought to deal with the passenger at the same time, when 
it is practical to do so, but surely they must be allowed 
some little time, where the different passengers have 
several different forms of tickets, which must be ex- 
amined, and this time, in the form of a delay at the car 
steps, would prove inconvenient in many cases. We 
rather think the majority would prefer the presént 
custom. The final collection, by the porter, seems un- 
necessary in the case of a full train for one destina- 
tion; but as he generally allows you to leave the 
check on the window sill or wherever you please, and 
whenever you please. the annoyance is hardly worth 
noticing. 

However we may try to alter -the conditions, some 
allowance must be made for the fact that a railroad isa 
big concern and must employ machine n.ethods. We 
are. well aware that small concerns learn better and 
more quickly how to improve small details, but small 
establishments lack permanence, and the public at large 
does not get the benefit of theiringenuity. Large corpor- 
ations often try too hard to have details performed by 
unintelligent men, so as to reduce cost, and that is a 
prop.r consideration ; and it is probable that this saving 
really inures to the benefit of the passenger to a con- 
siderable extent. so we must not look upon red-tapeism 
as wholly bad. Ifthe New York Central relaxes a rule 
at New York it must consider the demand for similar 
relaxation that will come from a dozen other cities. 

As we have recently had occasion to say, the removal 
of physical hindrances is a chief desideratum in consider- 
ing the convenience of passengers who are seeking to 
enter a train at a large station. This is accomplished 
by making wide passageways and appointing (in many 
cases) two gatemen where now there is one. Gate- 
men are necessary, even for our friend’s Catskill train, 
for there are always people who must be kept off 
from the train, however great the intelligence of 
those who get on. If the gateme. are men of suffi- 
ciently good judgment we are inclined to think that 
“C. S.” will generally find that he could more profitably 
devote his energies to some worse grievance, say the 
ventilation of the cars. We are somewhat familiar with 
the work of the Grand Central station gatemen who 
attend to suburban trains and they seem to be very 
discreet in detaining only such passengers as appear to 
be unfamiliar withthe surroundings. Possibly ‘“C. S.”’ 
might properly request the company to extend this laxity 
to the through trains a little more. But to do this 
gracefully he should have refrained from “sassing”’ the 
‘oad through the Herald. 





The fast runs between London and Aberdeen which we 
reported last week are the subject of a report in the En- 
gineer of Aug. 9, which is more detailed t an that from 
which we quoted. This account is by Mr. Charles Rous- 
Marten, who is an experienced observer of railroad 
speeds, and whose writings have been before noticed in 
these columns. Mr. Rous-Marten gives few important 
tacts other than those already published by us, but he 
evidently rode through on the fast trains several times, 
and his account includes four schedules, two by each 
line, with interesting details as to the engines. delays, 
ete. He says tnat although the East Coast route is 17 
miles shorter than the other, itis not the easiest one 
to get over. The trains have to back into the station at 
Newcastle. and there are many miles of single track and 
numerous awkward curves on the North British section; 
trains cannot run far without a stop, and finally, the 
last 40 miles, from Kinnaber Junction, is over the Cale- 
donian, the hostile road. The West Coast Line has 
track tanks, and the first run, to Crewe, without a sto 
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is 158 miles; the second, to Carlisle, is 14114, and the 
third, to Stirling, 11734 miles, thus making 417 miles 
with only two stops. The train which reaches Kinnaber 
Junction first, of course goes into Aberdeen first. The 
London & North Western uses for the first stage of the 
journey the Mercury, with four drivers 78 in. in diame- 
ter. With a load of 112 tons this engine runs the first 
58!¢ miles in 60 minutes, the grade being for most of the 
distance 16 ft. per mile ascending. Sixty miles an hour 
is made for 10 miles at a stretch on this grade. The 
same train is hauled on the Caledonian line by No. 90, a 
similar engine, designed by Mr. Drummond. This en- 
gine takes the train upa grade of 70 ft. per mile at 34 
miles an hour. On the Kast Coast Line, where the | 
trains are much heavier, two engines are used on some | 
parts of the journey, but engines with only one pair 
of drivers, 7 ft. 7 in. in diameter, and with cylin-| 
ders 18 in. x 26 in., did some of the best work here. | 


Referring to maximum speeds Mr. Rous-Marten says: | 





‘* Tn no case was any higher velocity attained than I | 
have noted times withwadt number by the ordinary ex- | 
press trains on the respective lines, nor were my pre- | 
vious recbrded maxima either attained or closely ap | 
sroached. The East Coast once touched 80 miles an | 
10ur, the West coast 78; but as a rule the running speed | 
was somewhere about 60 miles an hour, very evenly 
maintained, and rarely exceeded 70 to 72 miles an hour 
under the most favorable conditions. The feature of the 
race, as in that of 1888, has been the maintenance of high 
velocities for long distances and uphill. When the 
loads and conditions are compared with those of the race 
of 1888, it will be recognized that the locomotive work 
of the present season has been enormously superior. 
On that occasion very light “specials ’’ were run at aver- 
and maximum speeds which have often been equaled by 
heavier ordinary expresses over particular lengths of the 
lines, whereas in this case it is the ordinary heavy ex- 
resses that have achieved such splendid results. . . . 
NVith regard to the matter of ease in running, [riding], 
my experience is that with these trains—on both routes— 
asin former instances of fast work, the steadiest run- 
ning is at the highest velocities. In one case some slight 
oscillation was set up at 53 miles an hour, and reached 
its maximum at 57to 58. When the speed reached 60 the 
oscillation decreased, and at 65 miles an hour it had 
ceasedaltogether. At 70 to 75 miles an hour the steadi- 
ness was absolute. At the same time the superiority of 
bogie coaches to six-wheeled stock has been made very 
apparent, and the lesson will doubtless bear fruit.” 








In a recent issue we noted the fact that the Chicago 
Great Western was paying its station agents partly by 
commissions on tickets. The change is more radical 
than that statement would indicate, the commission 
being on the entire business of the station, except that 
interchanged with other roads. This action of the Chi- 
cago Great Western is of particular interest just now 
because it is taken at a time when business is likely to 
increase. When both work and earnings are increasing, 
station agents, as well as other employees, begin to have 
thoughts of higher pay, and if the improvement con- 
tinues the manager is, of course, disposed to grant their 
wishes, so far as possible. But, hitherto, advances of 
wages on railroads have almost universally been aczord- 
ing to what, in tariff law parlance, is called a horizontal 
advance. The increase has been made by fixed percent_ 
ages to efficient and inefficient alike. We have many 
times called attention to the desirability of paying men 
according to their several individual abilities and have 
urged the importance of being ready to make the change, 
from the arbitrary plan to this method, whenever the 
conditions of business warrant an increase in pay. ‘Lhe 
present action of the Chicago Great Western conforms 
to this theory. The new rates are so adjusted as 
to make an increase in the aggregate, thus allaying 
the anxiety that the agents naturally feel when a change 
is ordered, The circular of General Superintendent 
Shields is such a good example of comprehensiveness 
and brevity that we quote it in full: 

Evidences of the early return of prosperity to the 
country havedetermined this company to increase the 
compensation paid to its agents. In carrying out this 
determination the compensation of agents will be estab- 
lished on such a basis as will advance those agents most 
who succeed best in developing the resources of the 
country tributary to their stations, and who demonstrate 
their ability to secure traffic. : 

Commencing with August the compensation of agents 
will consist of a fixed salary, somewhat less than has 
been paid previously, and in addition a commission on 
freight forwarded, freight received, ticket sales, excess 
baggage, switching and demurrage; but not on_busi- 
ness interchanged with a foreign road at their station, 
excepting switching. This ape on the light business of 
the past year will increase the aggregate amount — to 
agents 6 per cent., and with a larger business such as we 
have aright to expect in the future, the increase will be 
m ich larger. es BS 

Itis the belief of the company that it is within the 
power of the agents to increase their business, by being 
prompt and po ite in dealing with customers, by solicit- 
ing their business at the proper time and with discretion, 
and by notifying the proper officers of any defects in our 
service, facilities or methods, or any improvements by 
competing companies. — y 

The payment of commission willenable agents to par- 
ticipate in the increased prosperity, thusintroducing the 
co-operation principle into the most important part of 
the railway service. : ‘ 

Therefore, from and after Aug. 1, you will receive as 
agent at ——-————- station, a fixed salary of $——— and 
in addition a commission of —— per cent. upon the earn- 
ings of the company at said station as above outlined. 


Most of the stations on this road are quite small. The 
fixed salaries vary from $15 to $0amonth. In deciding 
upon the percentage to apply at each station the busi- 
ness of that station for the past four years was used as a 
basis. 





Tables showing the gross and net earnings of the rail- 
roads for the half year ending June 30 have been com- 





For 145 railroads the gross earn- 


piled by Bradstreet’s. 


ings for the half year show a gain of 3.6 per cent. over 
1894, which year, however, had shown a decrease of 16.4 
per cent. from 1893. The net earnings of the same roads 
show this year a gain of 8.1 per cent., following a de- 
crease in 1894 of 18.8. The following little table shows 
the change by groups and percentages: 

——Net Earniogs—~ 

1894. 


7~Gross Earnin s-~ 
1894 1895. 


185. 





Granger..,.... ~ecs BOC, 7.4 OC. BTL Dee. 3.4 Dec. 7.4 
Central Western.Inc. 98  Dec.160 Inc. 250 Dec. 21.4 
EN ¢. viisteicoate : 69 Deo. 38.8. Iac. 8.1 Dec. 19 3 
Eastern. 124 Dec. 15.4 Inc. 23 2 Dec. 13.5 
i ee . 5.38 Dec. 16.5 Inc. 1.0 Dec. 16.5 
Southern - 14 Dec. 10.4 Dec. 7.1 Dec. 8.7 
Southwestern... 28 Dec 21.5 Ine. 160 Dec. 40 6 
DEMO cpcans we rere Dee. 5.3 lnc. 9.1 Dec. 26.5 
Total.... 3.4 Dec. 16.8 Inc. 7.6 Dec. 17.9 
exican,. << 5 Mee Inc. 1.6 Ine. 230 Ine. 8.8 
| Re Rie Ine 3.6 Dec. 164 Ine. 8.1 Dec. 18.8 


It will be noticed that there were decreases in every 
group of railroads in the United States both in gross 
and net in 1894, the greatest decrease in gross having 
been 21.5 per cent., for the southwestern railroads. In 
net earnings the greatest decrease was 40.6 per cent., in 
the same group. This year the greatest decrease in 
gross is found in the granger roads, 77 per cent., while 
the greatest increase is 25.0 per cent., for the central west- 
ern roads, the grangers showing a small decrease here 
also. Considering the individual railroad systems 
which go to make up these totals, about two-thirds 
show gains in gross and in net, and one-third show de- 
creases. 





The action taken by the Chicago Elevated Terminal 
Company in filing an intervening petition praying for 
an injunction to restrain the Atchison reorganization 
committee from foreclosing until it has settled with the 
Terminal Compény, is not believed to be a serious obsta- 
cle to the reorganization scheme. The action of the Ter- 
minal Company follows a bill brought by the Union 
Trust Company to set aside the contract of sale and 
lease whereby this property was acquired by the Termi 
nal Company. The way in which this peculiar transac- 
tion was carried out has already been set forth in these 
columns. The general opinion is that if the case comes 
to trial the Atchison will win. It may, however, have 
the effect of delaying the foreclosure of the mortgage 
unless a compromise isreached and the petition with- 
drawn, which may happen. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Technograph. Published annually by the Engineers’ 
Societies in the University of Illinois. 

Transactions of the Association of Civil Engineers of 
Cornell University. ; 

Papers read before the Engineering Society of the School 
of Practical Science, Toronto, 253 pp , 1894-95. 


These three pamphlets are of a sort which has become 
well known in the past few years. That is, they make 
available some of the best results of the organization of 
the students in the technical schools for mutual benefit. 
The Technograph contains 14 papers, making in alla 
volume of 182 pages. The papers are on a great variety 
of subjects, and are prepared by undergraduates and 
by members of the Faculty. One of them is Efficiency 
Tests of an Electric Street Railway. Another is a Dis- 
cussion of Formule for the Laying out of Railroad 
Crossing Frogs; another, which should be of value, is 
an analytical study on the Design of Electro Magnets, 
These are merely the titles of a few. A long paper is on 
the old subject of Railroad Surveying by a graduxte of 
21 years’ standing. 

The Cornell publication is made up principally of non- 
resident lectures, and includes well known and distin- 
guished names and lectures on important subjects. 
General Craighill, for instance, lectured on River Im- 
provements, James Owen on Water-Works for Small 
Towns, C. C. Sehneider on Details of Construction of 
Engineering Structures, and R. E. McMath on the City 
and the Engineer. Other lecturers were Professor Gore, 
Mr. Geo. W. Rafter, General Francis A. Walker, Mr. 
Isham Randolph and Mr. C. P. H. Bassett. 

Since 1885, when the students of the Scuool of Prac- 
tical Science, Toronto, Ont., founded an engineering 
society, their annual publication, containing papers 
read at their meetings, has become quite a volume. The 
number for the year 1894-5, contains several well written 
articles. The most interesting paper is perhaps, that 
upon Aerial Mechanical Flight, by C. H. Mitchell, a 
compilation of much valuable information concerning 
that absorbing problem. 

The variety of subjects treated is wide, and embraces 
papers upon Hardening and Tempering of Steel, The 
Use of Asphaltum in Engineering Construction, The 
Country Roads of Ontario, The Ventilation of Sewers, 
The Maintenance of English Roads, etc. In all, there 
are 17 papers, not including the address of President A. 
E. Blackwood. 





Annual Report of the City Engineer of the City of 
Providence for the year 1894. 
The annual report of Mr. J. Herbert Shedd, City Engi- 
neer of Providence, for the year 1894 is received. The 
office of the City Engineer is well equipped with meteor- 
ological instruments, and the report has tables showing 
the depth of rain and melted snow which fell during 
each storm, and the duration of each storm in hours dur- 
ing the year. This table is a continuation of 17 similar 
tables, covering the period from 1877 to. 1893, inclusive, 
that were published in earlier reports. A summary is 
given, showing the number of times, from 1877 to 1894, 
inclusive, that the depth of rainfall of each storm has 
been nearest to a series of amounts ranging from ,}, of 





an in. to8in. Another table shows the monthly and 
annual depth of rain and melted snow from 1832 to 1894, 
inclusive; also the amounts that have fallen from Jan. 
1 tothe end of each month during each year. Other 
tables show daily observations during each month. 
There are also tables of monthly temperatures since 1880. 

Tests of the crushing strength of the various brands of 
sewer pipe used in Providence are made from time to 
time, and the report contains a description of the method 
of making these tests and statements of some of the re- 
sults. The tests run from a minimum of 1,363 lbs. per 
foot of length for 8-inch pipe to a maximum of 2,098 for 
18-inch. The lowest and highest breaking weights range 
from 757 lbs. for 8-in. pipe to 2,40i for 18-in. Sixty-six 
tests were made of pipes from 4 to 18 in. in diameter by 
breaking them with hydraulic pressures. The highest 
pressures obtained were, for 18-in. pipe,-65 lbs. per sq. in.; 
15-in. pipe, 174 1bs.; 12-in. pipe, 188 lbs.; 5-in. pipe, 225 lbs. 
The maximums for other diameters vary considerably 
from these figures, 

The construc.ion of new bridges during the year 
called for a good deal of work from the department. 
The Francis street bridge, a very important structure, 
has three river spans of 34 ft. 4 in. and 30 ft. 2 in. in the 
clear. The superstructure is all wrought iron and 
steel and consists of 17 lines of plate girders placed 
about 10 ft. 2 in. apart on centers. Above the 
girders, supported on shelf angles riveted to them, is 
Pencoyd steel flooring, leveled up to grade by bitumin- 
ous concrete. The concrete is covered with 114 in. of 
asphalt to make a water-tight covering. The driveway 
was then coated with Trinidad asphalt and paved with 
6-in. granite blocks. It was expected to secure a prac- 
tically water-tight floor and protect the iron work from 
rust. This bridge is designed for a working load of 100 
lbs. per sq. ft., and for a concentrated load of a 20-ton 
steam road roller. Its total area is about 17,160 sq. ft., 
making it one of the largest of the city bridges. It was 
designed in the city engineer’s department and con- 
structed under the supervision of that department and 
is a very handsome structure. Other bridges of some 
importance have been designed and partly built. 








TRADE CATALOGUES. 


The Latest Designs of Machine Tools 
Plate, Bar and Shape Iron and Steel. 
Co., Wilmington, Del. 

The Hilles & Jones Co. has issued a pamphlet made up 
of illustrations from photographs of the company’s latest 
designs of machine tools. No description or list of prices 
is given, but the pictures are interesting. The cover of 
the pamphlet was evidently designed by one of the mod- 
ern poster artists who would be considered by Nordau 
as a degenerate. Although confused, it is brilliant and 
striking. 


Ft Working 
illes & Jones 


Car Lighting.—The Safety Car Heating and Lighting 
Company has recently issued a little pamphlet, very 
prettily illustrated, setting forth some of the merits of 
the well-known Pintsch system of car lighting. There 
are some 60,000 cars in the United States and Europe now 
equipped with this system, and, as is probably well 
known, it has extended to India. 





The Buckeue Malleable lron and Coupler Co., Colum- 

bus, O., 1895. . 

A number of good illustrations and sufficient text dis- 
play the merits of this coupler. Illustrations also serve 
to show the company’s passenger equipment, in two 
forms, parts of car platforms, brake wheels, etc. Rec- 
ords are given of coupler tests. 

Springs for Street Ruilrcads.—The Charles Scott 
Spring Co., of Philadelphia, sends us a new catalogue of 
springs to be used on street railroads. It shows a great 
variety of elliptical and helical springs. 








Tests of Malleable Cast Iron. 


The admirable paper by Mr. H. R. Stanford upon 
‘* Malleable Cast Iron,’’ which we published last week, 
may be supplemented by the following abstract from a 
paper by Andrew G. Ashcroft, C. E., and published in 
the Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers o¢ 
Great Britain, session of 1893-94. 

The specimens of malleable cast iron in special thin 
shapes to facilitate decarburization were tested by gradu- 
ally increasing loads, for tension, compression, torsion 
and bending. ‘ 

Tension —Loads were applied to six specimens, giving 
stresses varying by 2,000 lbs. per square inch up to the 
breaking point. The extensions obtained were, as might 
have been expected, between those of cast and wrought 
iron. The first set gave an average of 1.47 per cent., the 
second, 2.8 per cent., on a 10-in. length. Wrought iron 
would give about 20 per cent. and cast iron about 0.5 per 
cent. on that length. The numerical results are given 
in the accompanying table. 

Compression.—The test specimens, being thin, were 
very short, to prevent buckling. The modulus of elas- 
ticity came out somewhat less than in tension. Tables 
of numerical results are given below. 

Bending.—The specimens tested for bending were 
placed over two knife edges, 10 in. apart, and a scale 
pan slung by a stirrup to the middle of the span to carry 
the weights. The deflections below the limit of elasticity 
were measured by a lever multiplying 50 times. The 
results showed a mean calculated breaking load in 
outer fiber, per square inch, of 75,863 lbs, The calculated 
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modulus of elasticity was 28,494,000 lbs. per square inch. 
The pieces averaged 1.239 in. broad and .297 in. deep. 

Torsion.—The specimens were’ in. long and about 0.6 in. 
in diameter. The results were very uniform. The 
average calculated breaking load in the outer fiber per 
square inch, was 58,650, the final twist on a length equal 
to the diameter, 26.3 degs., and the calculated modulus of 
elasticity, 9,346,000 lbs. per square inch. 

The results in the following tables are from tests of 
two grades of iron—each grade being averaged separ- 
ately : 

TABLE 1,—TENSION TESTS OF MALLEABLE IRON. 









































ra 
Break- |Of/imit) wodulus |Extensions 
aaertioter ing peng of elastic: measured 
“Area. |per equare|/Qnd, Per! 0 |per equare| length of 
| inch. inch. — inch. | 10 inches, 
load. 
\Sq.i Lbs. Lbs. Percent. | 
| 0.403 20,000 46,000 0.4135 | 24,630,000 1.60 
0.395 23,006 50,000 0.460 | 24,540,000 1.29 
0.38 22,000 45,000 0.489 | 24,510, 1.60 
Av.| 0.395 21,670 47,000 0.461 | 24,560,000 | 1.47 
| 0 384 20,000 43,640 0.458 | 27,180,000 2.50 
0.408 20,000 46,800 0.427 | 25,390,000 3.90 
{ 0.408 20,000 48,000 9,417 | 25,500,000 2.90 
Ae 0.400 20,600 46,150 0.434 | 26,020,000 2.80 








TABLE 2.—COMPRESSION TESTS OF MALLEABLE IRON. 




















. Modulus of elasticity in 
Breaking load ibs, A 

per square inch, as 

Area. | Length.| persquare determined from beam 
: specimens, 
Sq. in.| Inch. Lbs. Modulus, 
0.364 2.953 48,240 26,110,009 
0.260 2.950 49,620 20,300,000 
0.358 2.964 44.360 21,280,000 
Av.| 0.361 2.959 47,410 20,663 000 
0.323 2.925 55,980 19,040,000 
0.299 2.930 42,300 22,960,000 
0.318 2.925 51,000 26,880,000 
0.318 2.930 rm fF § -eaaccedees 
0 324 2.930 ae | waens waaca 
Av.| 0.316 2.928 48,366 22,960,000 























Railroad Legislation in Connecticut. 

The Connecticut Legislature of 1895 passed about 20 
acts affecting railroads. Connecticut is one of the smal- 
lest states, but the legislative mill seems to be a 
vigorous one, at least so far as concerns the topic under 
discussion. 

Chapter 2 is the well-known law of Jan. 22, forbidding 
street and steam railroads to cross each other at grade. 
Chapter 45 amends Section 1383 of the General Statutes 
so as to require suits against railroads for damages for4 
loss of life to be brought within one year after the death 
of the person. Chapter 72 imposes fine and imprison- 
ment, not exceeding $500 and one year, or three years 
without fine, for injuring or destroying wires, poles or 
other apparatus of electric railroads. 

Chapter 74 amends Section 3923 G. S. so as to require 
railroad companies to report annually how much capital 
stock has been issued or exchanged for purchase of 
stock or obligations of railroads outside the state. This 
act applies to the years 1893 and 1894, as well as to the 
future. Chapter 87 amends Section 1471 G. S., and im- 
poses fine and imprisonment, not exceeding $500 and one 
year, for throwing or shooting missiles at cars; also 
amends Section 1472, and imposes fine and imprisonment 
for willful injury of an engine or car; also amends Sec- 
tion 1517, imposing fine and imprisonment for unlawfully, 
maliciously and in violation of duty or contract, un- 
necessarily stopping, delaying or abandoning any engine, 
train, street car, etc.; also amends Section 1519, and 
provides a penalty, not more than $20, for evading pay- 
ment of fare. 

Chapter 108 amends Section 1320 G. 8., regulating the 
appointment of Receivers. Chapter 113 prescribes fine 
and imprisonment, not exceeding $500 and one year, for 
stealing or embezzling tickets. Chapter 120 concerns 
repairs on highway bridges over railroads; where a 
street railroad uses such a bridge it must keep in repair 
the planking on and between its tracks. Chapter 123 
regulates rates of fare on Sunday trains. On trains 
lawfully run upon that day the regular week day 
fare must be collected, but this is construed to allow 
the use of commutation, season and mileage tickets. 
The penalty for issuing reduced rate tickets is $50 for 
eac violation. Section 3526 G. S. is repealed. 

Chapter 138 gives to the railroad commissioners the 
exclusive power to regulate the speed of steam railroad 
trains within the limits of cities and boroughs. Chap- 
ter 138 regulates the acquirement and holding by corpora- 
tion of the securities of other corporations. No corpora- 
tion shall hold its own stock except on the approval of 
the stockholders by a three-fourths vote. 

Chapter 139 regulates the blowing of locomotive 
whistles. When town or city officers petition the rail- 
road commissioners, the latter, after hearing, may order 
the sounding of the whistle dispensed with, and require 
any other signal in lieu thereof. Sections 3558 and 3559 
G. S. are repealed, but orders made under them shall re- 
main in force, unless modified by the commissioners un- 
der the present act. 

Chapter 175 prescribes the method of serving legal pro- 
cess on foreign corporations, Chapter 176 requires notice 


of suit for damages for personal injury against steam 
or street railroads to be given within four months after 
the neglect complained of. Chapter 185 enacts that the 
provisions of sections 3460, 3461, 3462, 3464, 3465, 3466, 
3467, 3471, 3472, 3476, 3479, 3486 and 3387 of the general 
statutes and of Chapters 262, 263 and 264 of the public 
acts of 1893 shall be deemed to be a part of the charter of 
any corporation authorized to construct, own or operate 
any steam railroad. 

Chapter 213 prescribes imprisonment not exceeding 
10 years for breaking and entering railroad cars. Chap- 
ter 223 permits street railroad companies to petition for 
the removal of grade crossings of streets and steam 
railroads, under the law of 1889 permitting municipal 
authorities to make such petition. Where a town thus 
petitions, the railroad commissioners may order a part 
of the expense to be paid by a street railroad using the 
crossing, the latter having leave to appeal to the Su- 
perior Court. Chapter 229 prescribes procedure for the 
winding up of the affairs of corporations. Chapter 232 
allows a railroad company, where it has got control of 
three-fourths of the stock of another railroad, steam- 
boat or bridge company, etc., on approval of the Superior 
Court, to get the minority stock appraised and there- 
after to compel the owner to sell. A minority holder 
may also apply for appraisement in the same manner, 
and the company must then buy the stock at the price 
fixed. 

Chapter 239 creates a State Board of Mediation and 
Arbitration of three members, who are to be paid $5 a 
day and expenses. Chapter 240 prescribes rules for the 
sale of property held on storage. Chapter 276 authorizes 
the railroad commissioners to change the location of a 
highway upon petition of a railroad company, if the 
present location endangers public travel, but the rail- 
road must pay the expense. Chapter 332 empowers the 
railroad commissioners to prescribe the manner in which 
street and steam railroads shall cross each other by 
means of frogs. The railroad last authorized and con- 
structed must bear the expense. 

The acts affecting street railroads, other than those al- 
ready noted, are as follows: Chapter 125 regulates the 
issue of orders by selectmen for a change of grade in 
highways. Such an order must be issued only by a mz- 
jority vote of all the selectmen, after a public hear- 
ing. Chapter 192 requires street railroads to make an- 
nual returns similar to those required of steam railroads, 
and the same are to be published annually by the rail- 
road commissioners. The provisions of Sections 3,589 
and 3,590 G. S. shall apply to street railroads. Section 
14, Chapter 169, of 1893, is repealed. 

Chapter 221 empowers the railroad commissioners to 
require guard rails on highway bridges where electric 
railroads cross, and gives the railroad commissioners 
exclusive jurisdiction in ordering fenders on street cars. 
Chapter 283 regulates the action of municipal 
authorities in their action on petitions of street railroad 
companies, and authorizes appeals to the Superior Court. 
Chapter 330 limits the amount of bonds that may be is- 
sued by street railroad companies. No street, cable or 
electric railroad company, chartered after the close of 
this legislature, shall issue bonds under the act of 1893, 
for more than half the actual cost of the construction 
and equipment of the road. 








The Ireland Building Inquest. 





The inquiry into the cause of the wrecking of the 
Ireland building at West Broadway and West Third 
street, New York, proceeds slowly, and little has been 
done as yet toward fixing the blame upon the proper 
person or persons. 

Mr. H. W. Brinckerhoff, the well-known engineer, of 
this city, who has made an examination of the 
wrecked structure for the iron sub-contractors, J. B. & 
J. M. Cornell, reported on Tuesday last that he consid- 
ered the probable cause of the accident to be inadequate 
foundations under the pillars. Mr. Brinckerhoff said : 

“T found the foundation under the columns to be 9 ft. 

square. Besides the iron plate there was one foot of 
stone and one foot of concrete. This was entirely too 
shallow, especially when laid upon such yielding earth 
as i found the soil to be. In view of the character of the 
soil, it would have been stronger, perhaps, if it had not 
been so broad. The fact that it was fractured shows that 
the transverse strain was too great for the foundation to 
support.” 
Mr. Brinckerhoff further said that he found the 
thickness of the concrete a scant 12 in., and 
that he thought that if 18 in. had been laid the 
transverse strength of the foundation would have been 
doubled. In reply toa question, Mr. Brinckerhoff said 
that he would have made the foundation both broader 
and thicker, at least 3 ft. thick. Further ques- 
tioning brought out the fact that the stone under the 
base plate was not a good one, and not granite, and that 
the sinking of the foundation had been going on 
for a considerable time before the accident occurred. 
Mr. Brinckerhoff gave it as his opinion that the mortar 
and plaster loads upon the floors were not excessive. He 
said that there were about 500 tons weight on the broken 
pillars, and as there were no marks of an impact on the 
head of the central column, he thought the collapse was 
caused by pressure from above. The breaking of the 
other pillars, he said, had nothing to do with the fall of 
the building. The break in each of those pillars was 
asquare one, and a majority of them were broken on 
line. 

These fractures were caused by material falling upon 
the pillars, and not by pressure. They were broken so 





squarely across that they were still capable of carrying 
considerable weight. The shifting of the core in one of 
the columns, as he saw it, would not affect its carrying 
power. There must have been a sag of probably 4 in., he 
thought, in the building before the central portion fell. 
The 12in. concrete foundation was put down in dis- 
tinct violation of the law providing 18in. as a minimum 
thickness, 

The committee appointed by the Board of Walking 
Delegates to investigate the collapse, has made its official 
report as follows : 

‘“We found the mason work in fairly good condition 
with the following exceptions: The West Broadway 
front slightly bulged and the foundation under the cen- 
ter column defective, the column being driven 7 ft. 6 in. 
into the ground through a 2 in. iron base plate, 11-in. 
foundation stone (Greenwich rock), and 1 ft. of concrete. 
In the opinion of the committee the foundation under 
said column was not sufficient to resist the weight placed , 
upon it. We found two brackets broken off the columns, 
one on the fourth and one on the sixth floor. The latter 
appeared to containa flaw. We found the majority of 
the bolts in base of columns to be too small, and nuts 
not set up, showing that the work was not done ina 
workmanlike manner. In examining the broken col- 
umns we find they were full of sand holes and dirt, and 
contained very little solid metal. They were not of uni- 
form thickness, varying from % to 14 In., and we believe 
manufactured out of the worst possible material. 

“In the opinion of your committee the collapse was 
caused by overloading the floors to such an extent that 
originally de’ective columns were unable to resist the 
strain, thereby driving said center column through said 
defective foundation. We find on investigation that it 
is the unanimous opinion of your committee that the 
ground under concrete bed of center column is composed 
of loam, and that concrete should have been put in to a 
greater depth or piles be driven for a foundation of a 
building of such magnitude.” 





Long Distance Power Transmission at Fresno, Cal. 


An interesting long distance power transmission plant 
is in course of construction at Fresno, Cal. The head of 
water to be used is 1,410 ft., and the distance of trans- 
mission about 35 miles. The natural conditions sur- 
rounding the installation are extraordinary. The water 
for supplying the power is taken from the North Fork of 
the San Joaquin River, which runs for several miles 
down a recky canyon, forming rapids and cataracts 
between the steep mountains. At the head of the rapids 
a canal will take the water out upon the summit of a 
high ridge, which it will follow for six miles to a point 
nearly 1,500 ft. above the San Joaquin River, where a 
reservoir has been constructed with an average depth of 
10 ft. It covers about eight acres, and can be enlarged 
should the demand for power require an extension. This 
reservoir will be used solely as an emergency store, and 
will hold enough water to drive the machinery for 
several days, should a break occur between the rescrvoir 
and the source of supply. 

A pipe line runs directly from the canal a distance of 
about 4,000 ft., to the power house and the head of water 
obtained will not be less than 1,410 ft. The pressure at 
the bottom will be 600 lbs. to the square inch. The lower 
end of the pipe line is of welded steel, *{ in. thick, hav- 
ing heavy flanges and special packing at the joints. The 
lowest amount of power available is 7,000 H. P. Careful 
provision against accidents has been made. Should a 
break occur near the lower end of the pipe the rush of 
water would form a vacuum near the upper portion of 
the pipe and it might collapse under atmospher‘c pres, 
sure. An air valve will be placed near the top to prevent 
this. The pipes will be made in sections of 20 ft. each; 
at the upper end the metal will be 4 in. thick and the 
pipe 24 in. in diameter. It will be fastened tothe granite 
mountain sides by steel cables. 

The power station will be located at the bottom of the 
mountain, and will contain three Pelton water wheels, 
58 in in. diameter, driven by a single nozzle. The gener- 
ating plant will consist of three 340 K. W. General Elec- 
tric Company’s three phase generators. The three phase 
system has been selected in this case as that which wil] 
give the highest efficiency of transmission with {the low- 
est cost of copper. 

From the point in the North Fork of the San Joaquin 
River, where the water is impounded to the power house 
at the foot of the mountain, is a distance of about 7 
miles. From the power house to Fresno, where the elec- 
tricity will be utilized, is about 3114 miles in a direct 
line or 35 miles over the electric wires. The line will 
consist of two circuits of bare copper wire, consisting of 
six wires strung on poles 40 ft. high. The current will 
be delivered to the lines at a voltage of 11,000 volts, 
From the power house the line will rise to the level of 
the San Joaquin, cross it and pass through a portion of 
the Auberry Valley, then rising over the Red Mountain, 
passing about a mile west of Clovis, will continue direct 
on to Fresno. The first 5 miles will be over moderately 
level country, the other 30 through an open and practi- 
cally level country under ideal conditions for transmis- 
sion. It is estimated that the power which will be 
delivered in Fresno at present from the generators will 
not be less than 900 H. P. 

At the Fresno end the line will be brought into a sub- 
station where the current will be transformed down. 
From the sub station power will be delivered tv all the 
mills in town, the water-works, machine shops, planing 
mills, laundries, printing presses, elevators, packing 
houses, etc. It will also be used to drive the street rail- 
way system of the city which will require about 360 H. 
P. In the sub station, two arc dynamos, each of 60 lamps 
capacity will be driven by an induction motor, the motor 
being mounted on the same bed plate as, and being di- 
rect connected to, the dynamo. Current will be supplied 
for 4,400 incandescent lamps. 
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Gas and fuel inthe San Joaquin Valley has always | The wires for the first mile and a half will be carried in 
brought a high price and this may be considered as the | boxing set on stakes. The rest of the way they will be 
most potent reason for the present installation. It is | strung on poles. There will be 27 blocksinall. All 
believed that power can be supplied when the plant is | switches are to be provided with switch indicators. 
started, at about half its present cost; and to the towns | The Drafting Room. 
around Fresno the privileges of electricity will probably | One of the large Western railroads has instituted a new 
be extended as soon as possible. | departure in the drafting room of the motive power de- 
~ 3 |partment. The draftsmen employed there are now 
TECHNICAL. required to keep their time on each drawing they make 

- and report the same to the proper person. It is said that 
there has been observed a very appreciable difference in 








Manufacturing and Business. | | 
Mr. George Royal, Sr., has recently been appointed Gen- | the amount of work done. 
eral Western Agent of the Nathan Manufacturing Com- ; Car Axles. 
pany, with which he has been connected for almost 18) Mr, D. H. Lauderback, President of the Lake Street 
years. His headquarters will be at 147 Van Buren} Elevated Railroad, Chicago, in ordering the axles for 
street, Chicago, where he will keep a large stock of the | the new motor car trucks, has increased their diameter 
various appliances made by this company, and will be} at the center from 44in to5 in. Also in motorcar 
preparec..to promptly fill orders received from railrcads ! axles for surface roads, he had the diameter increased 
in the Western territory. | from 31 in. to 334 in. In this case the change was due 
The United States metallic packing has been specified | to the fact that a large number of the axles were sprung 
for the locomotives building at the Brooks Locomotive | at the center, being too light for the service in which 
Works for the Pittsburgh, Akron & Western and the | they were used. 
Cleveland, Lorain & Wheeling. Four engines are being | The Richmond Compound Locomotive. 
built for the former company and six for the latter road. The Richmond Compound which was mentioned in the 
Railroad Gazette of July 12, as having a service test on 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad, was sent 
from there to the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, where 
it was givena test. It isnow on the Grand Trunk, and 
after that will go to the Chicago & Northwestern, and 
thence to the Illinois Central. 
Pig Iron Production. 
The figures given in the Iron Age for August 15, con” 
cerning the capacity of the various blast furnaces now 
in blast throughout the country, differ somewhat from 
those which we reproduced from the American Manufact- 
wrer last week. The weekly capacity of all furnaces, on 
August 1, was, according to the Jron Age, 180,525 tons, 
instead of 176,505, as given by the Manufacturer. This 
capacity is not exceeded by any since December, 1892, ex- 
cept by that given for May 1, 1893, which is 181,551 tons. 
The Manufacturer finds the August 1 capacity exceeded 
five times since December, 1892. The total as given by 
the Age includes 179 coke and anthracite furnaces with a 
combined capacity of 176,380 tons, and 21 charcoal fur- 
naces with a capacity of 4,145 tons. 
New East River Bridge. 


Counsel for the East River Bridge Commission have 
given the opinion that there is no law which would pre- 
vent C. C. Martin, Engineer and General Superintendent 
of the New York and Brooklyn Bridge, from serving as 
Consulting Engineer of the new bridge and receiving 
compensation therefor. This means, we judge, that Mr. 
Martin will be appointed Consulting Engineer—a most 
excellent appointment. j 


The Los Angeles Electric Company, Los Angeles. Cal., 
has recently ordered 8,009 ft. of “Stevedore” transmis- 
sion rope from the C. W. Hunt Company, New York 
City, for driving. 

The Buckeye coupler manufactured by the Buckeye 
Malleable Iron & Coupler Co., of Columbus, O., has been 
specified for the 650 coal cars building for the Cleveland, 
Lorain & Wheeling road by the Michigan-Peninsular 
Car Co. 

The American Electrical Works, of Providence, R. L: 
gave a Rhode Island clam dinner to its trade friends at 
the Union Club Country House, Providence, on Satur- 
day, Aug. 17. The dinner was to commemorate the 25th 
anniversary of the founding of the works by the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Eugene F.. Phillips. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Auto- 
Pneumatic Railway Signal Co. recently held at the com- 
pany’s office at Jersey City, N. J., the following direc- 
tors were elected : John N. Bezkley, George W. Archer, 
Samuel D. Lee, George Weldon, George Moss, Thomas 
A..Smyth, J. H. McCartney, W. F. Carlton and B. W. 
Spencer. All of the directors are Rochester capitalists 
except General Spencer. The directors have chosen John 
N. Beckley President, George Weldon Vice-President, 
T. A. Smyth Secretary, and George, Moss Treasurer. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy road has asked for 
bids for 5,000 M. C. B. couplers. 

The United States Car Co. reports business as improv- 
ing very much, and the company is now opening its shops 
at Anniston, Ala., and will soon have its axle forge and 
bar mill in operation. The shops at Urbana, O., are 
full of work, principally repairs. 

The Davis Car Shade Co., of Portland, Me., announces 
that customers buying the company’s shades will be 
fully protected from patent suits. The company has 
issued a circular containing the decision of the Commis- 
sioner of Patents in the interference case concerning 
patent No. 488,608, together with a copy of a letter which 
has been sent to a competitor who has threatened to sue 
the Davis Company for infringement. Parsies who 
have been annoyed by letters from this competitor are 
informed that although he has persistently kept up his 
threats of lawsuits, he has never yet actually begun a 
suit, although formally invited to do so. 


A New Coal Storage Plant at Tacoma. 
Work has been begun upon the lirge coal storage and 
handling plant, which the Northern Pacific will erect at 
Tacoma, Wash., tor loading vessels used in the coal 
trade. The new bunkers will have a capacity of 14,000 
tons, and will be equipped with improved machinery for 
the rapid loading of vessels. The bunkers will be 400 ft. 
long, 60 ft. wide and 60 ft. high., Statistics of the Tacoma 
coal trade show that an average of about 25,000 tons per 
month is shipped by water from that point. More than 
20 mines are worked in the district tributary to Tacoma, 
their outputs ranging from 150 to 1,800 tons per day. The 
coal is bituminous, semi-bituminous and lignite. 

The Porter Compressed Air Mine Locomotive. 
We described in our issue of Aug. 9 a compressed air 
mine locomotive made by H. K. Porter & Co., of Pitts- 
burgh. Through an error in proof reading the size of the 
cylinders of this engine was given as 17 in. x 14in. This 
should have been 7 in. x 14in. The engine was for use 
in the mines of the Susquehanna Coal Company 


New Stations and Shops. 
The department of Railway and Canals at Ottawa, Ont., 
are calling for tenders for the erection of offices and 
workshop of stone in connection with the new Canadian 
** Soo” canal at Sault Ste. Marie. 

The Fitchburg is building a handsome new station of 
brick with stone trimmings, to cost $16,000, at Gardner, 
Mass. It will be finished about Nov. 1. 

The Ilnois Centre] is making considerable progress 
with the plans for the new car shops at Burnside, Chi- 
eago. The plant will consist of three building 160 ft. x 
360 ft. each, consisting of wood working shop, passenger 
ear repair shops, and passenger paint shop. The com- 
pany is also building a freight car repair shop 100 ft. x 
500 ft. and making an addition to the blacksmith shop 
of 110 ft. x 250 ft. All of these buildings are to be one 
story high. It is also proposed to erect an office building 
50 ft. x 50 ft. two stories high. The shops will be en- 
tirely equipped with new machinery. 


Building a Levee with Force Pumps. 


Capt. Geo. McC. Derby, of the United States Engineer- 
ing Corps, at New Orleans recently showed that levees 
can be built with force pumps at a cost considerably 
below the usual methods. Theexperiment was made on 
the levee at Nine Mile Point, on the Mississippi, near 
New Orleans. Here the levee was to be enlarged in sec- 
tion and height. After trying several methods, a plank 
about a foot wide was placed on edge about 12 ft. from 
the toe of the old levee, being driven a short way into 
the turf. The pumps on the dredge ‘‘Ram’’ were then 
started and the dredged material pumped through a line 
of piping to the levee and deposited between it and the 
plank. When this space was filled with solid material 
|to withioa 4 in. of the top of the plank, another plank 
| was placed on the terrace thus termed several feet nearer 
the oid levee. This was repeated until the desired fill 
was secured. It is said that this process has reduced the 
price of levee work from 10 cents or more per cubic yard 
to 3.9 cents. 


Block Signaling. 





The Chicago & North Western is to use the block system 
on the Midison division, between Madison and Baraboo, 
Wis. This section of road, single track, is 36 miles long, 
and there will be 10 stations. A double-arm semaphore 
will be erected at each station. 


The Hall Signal Co. is to put up its automatic electric 
block signals on the line of the Southern Railway be- | 
tween Atlanta and the Exposition grounds near that | 
city. This piece of road is double track, and is about 4 | 
miles long. 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 
Notes. 

The Hall Signal Co. is equipping the St. Louis, Keo-| Tramps held upa freight train near Tiffin, O., Aug. 
kuk & Northwestern, with automatic block signals. 18, and a passenger was injured by a bullet wound. At 
The line to be equipped is from West Market street, St. Edgemoor, Del , on the same night, a freight train crew 
Louis, northward to West Alton, a distance of 21 miles, | had a hard fight with a gang of 30 tramps, . 
double track. The signals will be arranged to stand! President C. L. Rossiter, of the Brooklyn Heights 


normally clear, and will be controlled by track circuits. | (Street) Railroad, Brooklyn, N. Y., has issued an order 
| 





permitting conductors and motormen to ride free on all 
the lines of the company when in uniform. 


It is said that the Canadian Pacific landed 2,900 male 
and female harvest hands and cooks in Winnipeg last 
Friday. About 3,000 more men will be landed there this 
week. A round trip rate of $18 was made from eastern 
Ontario. Manitoba expects a crop of 60,000,000 bu. of 
grain. 

Train No. 506 of the Philadelphia & Reading ran from 
Philadelphia to Bound Brook on the night of Aug. 18 in 
48 minutes, the distance being 49.4 miles. Making the 
calculation by these figures alone the speed will be seen 
to be the merest boy’s play for Reading locomotives; but 
it is further stated that the run included five stops, one 
of which took four minutes. The engine was No. 511. 


At Pachuca, Mex., on Sunday last, a boy was put to 
death for placing stones on the track of the Hidalgo 
Railroad. It was a second offense and a train was de- 
tailed. The execution was under the law recently passed 
suspending certain constitutional rights in the case of 
persons obstructing railroad trains. The boy’s father 
became frantic and committed suicide by throwing him- 
self in front of a locomotive. 

Near Mahaffey, Pa., Aug. 16, six men were killed and a 
number injured by an explosion following a blast which 
was made on the afternoon of that day in the course of 
the work on the construction of the Pittsburgh & Eastern 
Railroad. It is said that the blast dislodged so large a 
mass of rock as to make an opening into an abandoned 
coal mine and that the fatal explosion was due to the 
ignition by the €lectric blast of accumulated gases which 
escaped from the mine. ; 


On Aug. 9 a passenger train of the Chicago, Fort Mad- 
ison & Des Moines was detained an hour by a swarm of 
hornets which attacked the engineer and firemen as the 
train was moving slowly on an ascending grade. The 
car windows were open and many passengers were 
stung. Near Coney Island, N. Y., passenger trains have 
been stalled by potato bugs. It appears that the engines 
on the Sea Beach Railroad carry a fair supply of sand, 
but the bugs are so numerous that one box full is not 
sufficient for a whole trip. One train was delayed half 
an hour while men went back to the beach to get a sup- 
ply of the sand which is there. 


The newspapers have a story about the detection of a 
United States naval officer in anattempt to make fraudu- 
lent use of a pass over the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 
The officer and his.wife rode to California on the pass, 
but only the wife was to make the return trip. In order 
not to have the valuable pasteboard wasted, a bargain 
was made with a scalper, who engaged a Hebrew drum- 
mer to personate the officer on the return trip, the con- 
sideration being that the drummer should pay for the 
woman’s berths and meals, say $25. According to the 
accounts the fraud was detected at Mojave, and the two 
passengers had to pawn a good deal of jewelry and other 
property in order to get through to Chicago. 


The Distant Signal. 


‘‘What’s the matter with a Distant Switch Signal °” 
asked the Crank one day. 

“Nothing at ali that I know of,” responded the Sema- 
hore, ‘‘unless you try to make it do too many things. 
heard of a case where they put a red signal out about 

1,500 ft. from a switch and then issued an order telling 
the men that they must look out for trains ahead when 
they passed that signal in the danger position. They al- 
ready had a rule that trains must not passa signal in the 
danger position, so it wasn’t surprising that the boys 
gota little mixed on just what the signal did mean. One 
of them said it reminded him of the man who had three 
children. All the children had black hair except one 
whose hair was red, and another that had no hair at all: 
the third child did not have exactly black hair, but kin 
of dark brown. 

“But a distant switch signal is a mighty good thing if 
you use it as a distant signal and put it far enough away 
so that the engineer can stop if he finds the signal at 
caution. 

“Once, on_ the ‘Peanut Branch,’ there wasa switch 
connected with a siding that went over to alime kiln 
it was right in the middle of a long curve ona heav 
down grade for northbound trains, and a pretty toug 
place to stop if they were going fast. 

“The switch wasn’t used very often, a couple of cars a 
week, perhaps, so nobody paid much attention to it. 
Well, one morning the way freight left an empty gon- 
dola on the lime kiln track, and while they were making 
the kick the brakeman had to go to the caboose fora 
link or something. Of course he had his switch key 
chained to him, and, of course, he had to take it out of 
the lock when he went away. Then he threw the switch 
for the main track, forgot to lock it, coupled up his 
train and skipped out. Not long after some boys came 
along and bezan playing with the switch; while the 
boys were there the local passenger showed up 
not 200 ft. away, gave a whistle like the crack of 
doom, scared the hearts right out of the boys, took the 
switch and knocked the gondola into slivers. The fire- 
man jumped and they hauled him out piecemeal from 
under the baggage car, where it had turned over. The 
engineman stayed, though, and was only parboiled. He 

ot well, but didn’t look any too pretty the rest of his 
ife. And what do you think was the result? The old 
man when he made his report said that he had dis- 
charged the whole train crew because he was unable to 
find out exactly who was responsible, but he “ pointed 
with pride” to the fact that he had always reported 
this as a Jangerous place. That’s what it is to be con- 
servative, yes!” 


60-ft, Rails. 


_ The Columbus, Hocking Valley & Toledo finished lay- 
ing a section of five miles of 60-ft. rails last week. Thi 

makes a total of 15 miles laid with the 60-ft. rails, which 
are giving entire satisfaction. This company was the 
first in the state to make a practical test of these rails, 
the first order having been laid two years ago. The 
PP 9 Iron Company, of Johnstown, Pa., furnishes 

e rails, 
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A Drawbridge Accident. 

An accident occurred at the rolling lift bridge of the 
Metropolitan Elevated, near Van Buren street, on Aug. 
18, by which a three-masted schooner, loaded with lum- 
ber, being towed up the river, lost her three masts. The 
tug towing the schooner blew for the bridge to open, and 
the signals were given to proceed, but the bridge ma- 
prea failed to respond and the bridge could not be 
opened. The ship’s masts were broken off flush with the 
deck, but no one was injured and no damage was done 
to thebridge. The failure of the bridge to open, it is 
said, was due to the fact that the electric current had 
been shut off while some repairs were being made, and 
it had not been turned on again. 


A French Round-Trip Ticket. 


_The Western Railroad of France issues a round-trip 
ticket through the beautiful province of Bretagne. It is 
good for 30 days. Besides the starting and terminal 
points, which are identical, there are 21 stop-off places 
named on the ticket. An extension of time of three 
times ten days may be had for an additional payment of 
10 per cent. on the original cost of the ticket for each ex- 
tension. People intending to make. the round trip, but 
not living at points along its route, may obtain excursion 
tickets between their nearest railroad station and the 
nearest point on the round-trip route at 40 per cent. 
below regular rates if they have to travel at least 150 
kilometers (about 94 miles) to reach the round-trip route. 
Applications for both the round trip and the excursion 
tickets must be made four days in advance and on the 
same blank. 


The Toronto Union Station, 

The new Union Station at Toronto will 
finishd early this fall. The approaches are in course of 
construction and will add much to the appearance of the 
building. The York street bridge connected with the 
station, which is to span the tracks between Station and 
Esplanade streets, has not yet been commenced, and 
there is no certainty as to when it will be. Its erection 
rests with the Canadian Pacific Company. The final 
— of the bridge at John street remains still incom- 
plete, as it was two months ago. The first two spans, 
covering the Grand Trunk tracks, have already been 
built, but there isan unsettled dispute between the two 
companies as to the final span which will cover the Can- 
adian Pacific Railroad tracks. The city has, in the mean 
time, erected a stairway from the bridge to the ground 
for the convenience of access to the water-works. The 
Canadian Pacific Railroad’s new freight shed on the 
water front, west of Simeve street, is being rushed 
ahead, and the filling in of the water front south of the 
Union Station proceeds. 


Disc pline and Improved Service on Street Railroads. 


A street railroad president in St. Louis says: ‘‘The 
general introduction of electricity has brought the offi- 
cers and men of the street roads into closer relation. It 
takes a higher order of intelligence to manage a trolley 
than it does todrivea mule. We have regular schools 
of instruction now which the men must attend, and this 
has brought the best of them forward. Ability is quickly 
detected by the questions asked and the interest taken, 
and wherever ability is found it is marked for promo- 
tion. The school of instruction is steadily reducing the 
p2rcentage of accidents, and we expect to get this ave- 
rage below the old average on horse-car lines. Drink 
has been absolutely prohibited among employees, and 
the well-remembered mulewhacker, whose capacity for 
whiskey was only exceeded_ by his versatilitv in profan- 
ity, is of the past. He has been weeded out.” 

St. Louis is proud of its excellence in the street-car 
line. The town has a street-car ambulance fitted up 
elaborately, so that in case of emergency surgical opera- 
tions can be performed in it. It has the original trolley 
mail-car with several additions, and a regular express 
system, with cars especially designed, reaching from onc 
end of the town tothe other. A bill is being drawn 

ermitting the car lines to carry freight at certain 

ours.—New York Evening Post. 


The Transatlantic Cables. 

The transatlantic cable business is really controlled 
by two companies, the Anglo-American Telegraph Com- 
pany and the Commercial Cable Company, the first con- 
trolling nine and the second three cables. The Commer- 
cial Cable Company entered the fiel_ as a rival to the 
the then existing combination, and rates went down 
from one shilling and eightpence to sixpence a word, 
attended by an increase of business equal to 727 per 
cent. But Sir John Pender, the brain of cable enterprise 
all over the world, succeeded in inducing the Commer- 

. cial Company to join with his companies in fixing the 
minimum rates for business messages at a shilling a 
word. The rate does not yield the companies any great 
profit, but that is because the companies have to carry 
an enormous weight of dead property. here were 
23,000,000 words sent over the cables between England 
and the United States last year, but the new cable of 
the Anglo-American, having a weight of 400 lbs. of 
copper to the mile, could carry all the existing traffic. 
The bulk of the existing business is done over two 
cables, the other ten being but little employed. Three 
cables have been entirely abandoned. The total capital 
invested is $60,000,000, but two cables could do all the 
work and these could be supplied at an outlay of $5,000,- 
000. The totai annual income from the existing Anglo- 
American cables may be put down at the same amount, 
but the service for which the public pays $5,000,000 a 
year could obviously be duplicated at a fraction of that 
cost. It is plain that if two cables costing five millions 
did a business of 25,000,000 words a year at five centsa 
word, there would be a gross revenue of $1,250,000, leav- 
ing a handsome margin of profit after deducting interest 
= Sere expenses.—Journal of Commerce (New 
York). 


Ciops and Stock Prices. 


Rhodes’ Journal of Banking, speaking of the effect of 
the promise of a great corn crop upon the earnings of 
the railroads, says that “there are 50,000 miles of railroads 
in the half dozen leading corn States, the effect_on which 
of a large cropis not to be overestimated. Since the 
first of June, Burlington & Quincy has advanced 12 per 
cent., Milwaukee & St. Paul 6 per cent., Northwestern 
5 per cent. and Rock Island 11}¢ per cent. 


Railroad with both Steam and Electric Locomotives. 
The Wellston & Jackson Belt Railway Company has 


_ been eae in Ohio to build a railroad which i 
be operate 


tors are Messrs. A. D. Lutz and C. Currier 


4s 


Chicago; Harvey Wells, J. C. Clutts and F. H. Alfred, 
of Wellston, O. The road is to start at McArthur Junc- 
tion, the junction of the Columbus, Hocking Valley & 
Toledo with the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern, and 
to extend to Wellston, thence by way of Glen Roy and Broc 

‘oalton to Jackson, O.,a total distance of 18 miles, | Engineers 


This 


is in the heart of the Hocking 





| field, and the line is to be o 


| 
probably be 


| prestige in this line, which has been gained at a terrible 


rated in connection with 
the Columbus, Hocking Valley & Toledo. The entire 
| line will be standard gage, substantially built and op- 
erated as a steam road, and, in addition, that portion 
i from Wellston to Jackson, a distance of 10 miles, is to 
| be equipped with electricity, the overhead trolley system 
| cane used. The cars are to be similar to the usual 
street railway car, except. they will be heavier and more 
| strongly built, and with arawbars of the standard 
| height of a railroad car. The object of the electrical 
| equipment is for passenger traffic alone. The line passes 
through a densely populated mining district, and the 
chief purpose of the 10 miles to be sarees electrically 
is to carry the miners back and forth to their work. 
The freight traffic will be hauled by steam over 
the entire line. That portion over which the electric 
cars are to run is to have a maximum grade of one per 
cent., and the plant is to be able to furnish a maximum 
speed of 35 miles an hour. a : 
| 'The electrical plant which will be at Wellston and will 
| be arranged to use slack for fuel, and is to be so situated 
| near the entry of a mine that the dump cars will run di- 
| rect from the mine into the furnace room of the plant. 
The construction is in charge of Chief Engineer Sheldon, 
of the C.,H. V.& T. The total cost is to_be $300,000, 
which includes the equipment. Mr. John M. Lally, of 
Detroit, Mich., has the contract for grading, to be com- 
pleted by Oct. 10. The company has organized with Mr. 
A. D. Lutz, of Chicago, as President, and it is the in- 
tention to have the road in operation before cold 
weather. 


| Damage Suits at Youngstown. 

The report of the Clerk of Courts for M ahonings County, 
Ohio, for the year ending July 31, shows a total amount 
of judgments about $40,000 less than the year previous. 
A few verdicts were in favor of railroad companies, 
and it would appear that the tide is turning. This 
county, which has long been famous as a Mecca for 
railroad damage cases, may be ina fair way to lose its 


cost to Mahoning County taxpayers. Several times con- 
scientious county commissioners have made a show of 
obtaining legislation to put a stop to this wholesale 
bleeding of their constituents, but they never got very 
far. As soon as their efforts came to where they 
attracted the attention of the bar they were promptly 
and effectively choked off. 

; About 50 per cent. of the actions brought against rail- 
| roads are by citizens of Pennsylvania and for injuries 
| received within that state About 95 per cent. of the 
| total number of cases are for injuries received outside 
Mahoning County. A large percentage of these cases 
are brought against the Pennsylvania Company. The 
company’s attorney, W. C. Boyle, of Salem, says the 
large verdicts in this county encourage Pennsylvanians 
to bring their litigations here. During 1894 there were 
281 suits for damages begun against the Pennsylvania 
in this county and in no single instance were,the injuries 
received in this county. Of these 14 were received in the 
state of Pennsylvania. The case of Alfred Byrne, who 
lost an arm at the Adderson street crossing of the 
Pennsylvania, in Allegheny, Pa., was tried three times, 
and it cost this county nearly $700. Cases like these cost 
the county during the year 1893 over $18,000.—Exchange. 











LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 


The Brooks Locomotive Works are building 10 loco- 
mnogres for the Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern 
road. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works is building several 
engines for the Paulista Railroad in South America and 
has small orders for the Cincinnati, New Orleans & 
Texas Pacific and the York Southern in Pennsylvania. 


The first of the lot of 12 locomotives ordered by the 
Chicago & Northwestern Railroad from the Schenectady 
Locomotive Works has been delivered, and was tested at 
the West Chicago shops on Wednesday, July 14. These 
engines are to be put in the fast mail service between 
Chicago and Council Bluffs. The engine ordered by the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy from the Baldwin _Loco- 
motive Works tocompete with the Chicago & North- 
western will be delivered on September 8. 7 


The Illinois Central has issued specifications for 50 lo- 
comotives. 

These locomotives will consist of 34 freight, 12 switch 
and four suburban. The freight engines will be 19 in. x 
26 in. moguls, Belpaire boilers, weighing 126,000 lbs., with 
106,400 Ibs. on the drivers and 19,000 lbs. on trucks: The 
drivers are to be 5614 in. in diameter, the tank of 3,850 
gallons capacity, and carrying 714 tons of coal. 

The switchers to have 18in. x 24in. cylinders. They 
will be six wheeled engines, weighing 84,000 lbs., with 
drivers 51 in. in diameter, having wagon top crown bar 
boiler, sloping back tank of 25,000 gals. capacity. and 
carrying 5/4 tons of coal. 

The suburban engines will be four-wheeled connected 
with two-wheeled front leading truck and six-wheeled 
rear truck. The boiler, straight top radial stay type, 
drivers 561 in. in diameter. American balance slide 
valves, Smith triple exhaust, Monitor injectors, Nathan | 
lubricator and Krupp tires are specified on the above | 
engines. | 








| 
CAR BUILDING, | 





The Canadian Pacific officials state that a large num- 
ber of cars will be added to the company’s rolling stock 
to handle the grain crop of the Canadian northwest. 

The Haskell & Barker Car Company, at Michigan 
' City, Ind., has given notice of an advance of 10 per cent. 
in wages. The advance dates from July 1 and applies to 
about 1,000 men. 

The Calumet & Blue Island road has just ordered of 
the United States Car Co. 200 34-ft., 60,00U-lb. box cars. 
They are to be equipped with the Fox pressed steel trucks, 





Tower couplers and Westinghouse air-brakes. These 
cars were referred to in the Railroad Gazette of July 26. 

The Southern Railway has received within a few weeks | 
six handsome vestibuled day cars from the Pullman 
Palace Car Co., which are to be run on the vestibuled | 
| limited trains between Washington and Atlanta. These | 
' trains now carry only dining and sleeping cars, besides 





a bs | baggage and mail cars, but hereafter each train will have 
by both steam and electricity. The oii ser | ae 
or | 


| 


ay coach. | 








BRIDGE BUILDING. | 





Brockville, Ont.—It is said that the bridge between | safe to person and property. 


kville and Morristown is to be constructed at once. | that this does not require ra 
to maintain as approaches to the crossing all of that 


portion of the street which is within the limits of the 


Smellie and Howland have been excavating in 


coal- | the Canada shore for anchor piers for the cantilevers. 


Cincinnati, O.—The county commissioners last week 
opened the bids for the new Spring Grove avenue bridge 
over Mill Creek. The Bracket Bridge Co. bid on the 
superstructure work on three different plans: $35,950, 
$29,588 and $26,000. The other bidders were King Bridge 
Co., $37,010 for — paving, and $87,000 for brick 
paving: Keepers, Wyntrop & Thacher, $37,000; Youngs- 


town Bridge Co., $46,000; Massillon Bridge Co., 
$37,200; Variety Iron Works, 339,000 for asphalt 


aving, and 338,0. for brick paving; Wrought Iron 
3ridge Co, $41,000 for asphalt paving, and $42,000 
for brick paving. Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co., two 
plans, $38,200 and #40,000. For the excavation for ap- 
proaches, etc., T.. Malony was the lowest bidder at 23 
cents per cubic yard; for the masonry, E. Bowman at 
$4.50 per cubic yard; concrete work, Kirchner & Folz, 50 
cents per cubic yard. For the excavations for founda- 
tions Delaney & Dawson bid the lowest, at 15 cents per 
cubic yard; for masonry John McDonell, $4.75 per cubic 
yard; for broken stone, Delaney & Dawson, at $2.25 per 
cubic yard; for gravel, Ruebel Bros., at $12 per cubie 
yard; for drain pipe, Ruebel Bros., at 312 per lineal foot. 
The bids were all referred to the county engineer for 
computation. 5 


Greswold, Man.—It is proposed to build a bridge 
across the Assiniboine River, near Greswold, Man. 


London, Ont.—The London Street Railway Co. has 
awarded the contract for the construction of a bridge at 
York street to the Central Bridge and Engineering Com- 
pany. The work is to be completed Sept. 14. 


Mattawa, Ont.—The Canadian Pacific is now build- 
ing a bridge 2,200 ft. long, at Mattawa, to connect its 
main line with the branch line running up to the head 
of Lake Temiscamingue. 


Meaford, Ont.—The town council has decided to build 
a bridge over the Big Head River at Moore’s mill. The 
contract for the bridge, which is to be of steel, was se- 
eured by Hunter Bros., Kincardine, for about 41,000. 


New York City.—The New York Central & Hudson 
River road is to build three new overhead bridges on the 
New xork & Harlem road, in New York City. These 
bridges will be erect d at 187th street, at Samuel street 
and at Scott avenue, between Fordham and Morrisania 
stations. Plans for the structures have not yet been 
completed. 


Ottawa.—The Government Engineer is making plans 
for the construction of a traffic bridge at Marion street: 
In 1891 plans were drawn up for replacing this bridge, 
the estimated cost being 330,000. The bridge will now, in 
addition to spanning the canal, pxss over the tracks of 
the Canada Atlantic, which are being extended into the 
city. 

Parkersburg. W. Va.—A company has been organ- 
ized at Parkersburg to build a foot bridge across the 
Kanawha River to cost between $10,000 and $15,000. The 
incorporators are W. Bently, Wm. Kirk, A. B. Chan- 
cellor, J. Henry Fischer and D. Lemley. 


Pittsburgh.—Both branches of the city councils has 
finally passed an ordinance proviiing for the city tak- 
ing over the three toll bridges acrcss the Monongahela 
River as soon as the city has filed bonds to indemnify 
the bridge companies against possible damages. These 
bridges will probably be made free within a month. The 
step is the outcome of an agitation begnn many years 
ago by the people of the South Side. There are no free 
bridges at Pittsburgh at present, all the river spans 
being owned by private corporations. The city is build- 
ing one free bridge across the Monongahela River. 


Revelstoke, 8. C.—A new railroad bridge is to be 
built across the Columbia River at Revelstoke, B. C., 
during the fall. 


Reck Island, Ill.—The Phoenix Bridge Co. has 
secured the contract for furnishing the new bridge for 
the United States Government over the Mississippi 
River, at Rock Island, Ill. This bridge consists of the 
following eg One draw span, 365 ft. 7 in.; two fixed 
spans, 258 ft.; three fixed spans, 216 ft. 6° in.; one fixed 
span, 193 ft. 3 in.: and one fixed span 93 ft.9in. This 
bridge is designed to carry a anette track railroad on 
the upper deck, with a double roadway and two side 
walks below. The total weight of -he metal will be 
about 11,000,000 lbs., and the cost will be about $500,000. 
This new structure replaces the original bridge built by 
the Pheenixville Bridge Works in 1871, and is to be com- 
pleted within the next nine months. The bridge will be 
used by the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, and that 
company is to share half of the expense of construction 
with the United States Government. 


Stanley, N. B—The bridge over the Nashwoaka has 
fallen down, and a new bridge will be necessary to re 
gs q 
place the old wooden structure. 


St. Jehn, N. &.—The contract for the construction of 
a bridge over Newman’s Brook, near St. John, N. B., has 
been let to Wm. Lewis & Son for $2,885, and $10 per cu. 
yd. for masonry. The bridge must te completed by 
Nov. 1. 

The St. John City Council has resolved to build a 


| new bridge at a cost not exceeding 4,500. 








RAILROAD LAW-NOTES OF DECISIONS. 





Powers, Liabilities and Regulation of Railroads. 


In Texas it is held that where the lessor railroad con- 
structs its bridges of sufficient height to permit the oper- 
ation of ordinary cars-through them, but the lessee 
company receives into its train a car of unusual height, 
failing to give notice thereof to its employees, and one 
of tnem is killed on that account, the lessor is not liable.* 

In Maryland it is held that the fact that a railroad 
permitted an engine to be run onits tracks by a con- 
tractor in performing his contract with third parties 
does not render it liable for an injury occurring 
through his negligent operation of such engine. ? a 

In New York the right of one railroad to intersect the 
track of another is not subject to the objection that it is 
taking land already dedictated to a public use.* 

In the Federal Court it is laid down that a Receiver 
appointed in a suit to foreclose a railroad mortgage, 
containing a provision that the mortgagor shall remain 
in possession until default, has no right to moneys 
earned by the railroad company prior to the filing of the 
bill, though not paid till after the Receiver was ap- 
pointed.* p . 

An Illinois statute provides that all railroad corpora- 
tions shall construct highway crossings and the ap- 
proaches thereto within their rights of way so as to be 
The Supreme Court holds 
ilroad companies in all cases 
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railroad right of way, but only so much thereof as is 
reasonable.* 
Carriers of Goods and Injuries to Property. 

In Texas it is held that a stipulation in a contract for 
the transportion of cattle, that the shipper would furnish 
to each conductor in whose charge the cattle might be 
placed a statement of their condition, and that a tailure 
to furnish such report to the conductors should be con- 
clusive evidence that the cattle were in good condition, is 
unreasonable * 

In New York the Supreme Court rules that under the 
Code provision making it an offense for a carrier to de- 
liver merchandise for which a bill of lading has been 
issued unless it bears on its face the words ‘‘ Not negoti 
able,” or unless it is surrendered at the time of the de- 
livery, delivery of goods without surrender of the bill of 
lading is unlawful where the words “ Not negotiable” 
do not appear on its tace, though such words are printed 
on the back.’ nbs 

The Supreme Court of Mississippi rules that a cattle 
guard, within the meaning of the statue, must extend 
the whole width of the right of way, unless the adjoin- 
ing owner has waived such obligation on the railroad’s 
part py contracting to maintain fences up to such 

uard,” 

“i In Texas, in an action for damage to cotton by fire, the 
evidence showed that t'e cotton was placed upon the 
»latform of a compress company near the track of de- 
Fendant for the mutual convenience of the plaintiff and 
defendant; that defendant had placed several other bales 
éf cotton on the same platform, near that of defendant, 
and all the cotton was uncovered ; that the cotton placed 
there by defendant first took fire from a spark thrown 
from an engine of defendant, either -by reason of a defec- 
tive spark arrester or the careless operation of the engine, 
and that the fire so sterted afterwards consumed plain- 
tiff’s cotton. The Supreme Court holds that a finding 
that the fire was caused by the negligence of defendant, 
and that there was no negligence on the part of plaintiff, 
was proper." 

In ‘lennessee itis held that a railroad is not relieved 
from liability for failure to fence its tracks simply be- 
cause they are within the corporate limits of a town, 
where it is not shown that they are intersected by high- 
ways or streets actually opened or dedicated to public 
use, 1° ° 
fnjuries to Passengers, Employees and Strangers. 

The Supreme Court of Texas rules that where a pas- 
sengers presents to a conductor a round-trip ticket. 
which by its terms expired more than 24 hours previous 
thereto, and is ejected for failure to pay fare, he cannot, in 


. an action against the railroad company for damages, show 


that it was agreed between him and the defendant’s agent, 
when he purchased the ticket, that if, on the return trip, 
he boarded one of defendant’s trains at a distant city, 
before the ticket expired, the ticket would be good to the 
station where it was purchased.1! 

In Missouri it is no defense to an action against a rail- 


road company for injuries received by an intending |: 


passenger on its station platform, used as a passenger 
latform, that the platform was not originally intended 
oy defendant to be used for passenger purposes. '? 

In Arkansas it appeared that plaintiff alighted from 
defendant’s train at one of its regular stations, the train 
having stopped in front of the depot on the middle one 
of three tracks, and that the passage to and through the 
depot was obstructed for the time being by a freight 
standing on the inside track, which also prevented any 
light from the depot reaching the space between the two 
trains. Plaintiff, who was anxious to reach the town,. 
hastened to go around the freight train, and through a 
cattle gap in the fence along defendant’s tracks, the sit- 
uation of which he knew, and, catching his foot in a 

ock guard there located, fell and sprained his ankle. 
The Supreme Court holds that plaintiff’s recovery was 
ptecluded by contributory negligence. '* 

In New Hampshire it is heid that where a baggage 
master was removing baggage from a car in the ordi- 
nary manner, plaintiff, wno tr.pped over his feet, when 
there were 10ft. of the platform unobstructed, cannot 
recover damages. '* 

It is heldin ‘'exas that where a railroad makes a con- 
tract to transport live stock over its own and a connect- 
ing line, by the terms of which its liability for damage 
to the stock is limited to its own line, and at the same 
time, as incident to such contract, issues to the shipper 
a drover’s pass to and from the point of destination of 
of such stock, the liability of the contracing company 
for wrongs to the shipper as a passenger is not limited 
to its own line, in the absence of an express limitation to 
that effect.'5 

In New York it islaid down that it isa part of the duty 
of a street-car driver to keep trespassers off his car, and 
therefore, where he compels a boy who had entered it, to 
sell a paper to a passenger, to jump off while the car was 
in rapid motion, such act, though wanton and reckless, 
is within the scope of his employment. '* 

The mere fact that an employee occasionally had 
authority to require other employees to help him does 
not render him a vice principal at such times, though 
they were then under his orders.'* 

The Supreme Court of Missouri holds that railroad 
switchmen who, in violation of arule of the company, 
habitually board moving switch engines from the middle 
of the track by stepping on the footboard of the engine 
as it approaches, assume tbe risks ordinarily incident 
thereto, but do not assume the danger of injury from in- 
competency of the engineer.’ 

In Massachusetts the Supreme Court rules that an 
employee of a railroad company who is familiar with 
their premises, and who, in going from the freight house 


‘to a pler, uses a narrow passage between the track and 


a platform, when there was a safer though a longer way, 
and the narrow passage, though sometimes used as de- 
fendent was using it, was not designed to be used for the 
purposes of travel, is guilty of negligence.‘ 

In Indiana the fact that a brakeman, before stepping 
between cars to couple them, could have discovered the 
unsafe condition of the track if he had iooked, does not, 
as a matter of law, render him guilty of negligence.?° 

In Missouri it is held that where a railroad: knew that 
acar was defective, and so marked it, and ordered it to 
be taken out of a train and puton the repair track, but 
its servants, in violation of such order, placed it :n a 
train, without any danger mark on it, their negligence 
is that of the company, in respect to its duty to furnish 
safe appliances, and not the negligence of fellow servants 
of another employee, who is injured by such defects.?! 

In Michigan where a youth of 18 was detected stealing 
a ride on defendant’s passenger train, by the conductor, 
who said that he would take him to a station and turn 
him over to an officer, and he jumped from the train and 
was killed, it is held that the statement of the conductor 
could not be said to have been the proximate cause of 
the injury and the Court was right in directing verdict 
for the defendant.?? 

In Texas, the fact that a person is driving a team which 
might become frightened by the sudden appoach of a 
train does not render him guilty of contributory negli- 


gence, so as to prevent ,his sar ag for injuries received | The Engineers’ Society of Western New York holds 
r 


by reason of such team becoming frightened by a train 
—e ga crossing without giving the statutory sig- 
nals, 

In Massachusetts, it is said that where a crossing is ex- 
ceptionally dangerous, owing to the fact that the high- 
way is shut off from a view of the tracks, and the high- 
way is much used, the jury may find the railroad com- 
pany negligent in not providing a gate and a flagman.?* 

In Wisconsin a person, 16 years old, who stands on the 
track with his back towards an engine 20 ft. away, is 
guilty of contributory negligence which relieves defend- 
ant of liability, though the fireman did not exercise 
ordinary care.<* 

In New York the ,Court of Appeals holds that a rail- 
road which maintains on its land a properly constructed 
turntable is not liable for injuries to a boy caught in the 





table while he was playing about it with other boys, on 
the ground that as to children it was dangerous, and 
should either have been guarded to prevent their 
approach, or some device should have been used to pre- 
vent its turning while not in use.?® 

In Texas it is said that the fact that a young boy may 
have a trespasser at the stock pens of a railroad will not 
relieve it of the duty of ordinary care to prevent injury 
to him, and the company is liable where his foot is in- 
jured by the negligence of its employees failing to move a 
—— far enough back to prevent a car from strik- 
Ing it.?* 

In Georgia the negligence of the driver of a vehicle 
which contributes to a collision with a locomotive is not 
imputable to another person riding in the vehicle, unless 


that person had some right to control or influence the 


driver’s conduct. 28 
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MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Dividends. 
Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies 
have been declared as follows: 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, $1 per share, payable 
Sept. 16. 
ort Wayne & Jackson, semi-annual, 2°4 per cent., 
a 0 Sept. 1.° 

Vorth Carolina, 3 per cent., payable Sept: 1. 
North Pennsylvania, quarterly, 2 per cent., payable 
Aug. 26. ‘ oe 
Stockholders’ Meetings. 
Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies 
will be held as follows: : ; 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, annual, Milwaukee, 
Wis., Sept. 21. 
Iowa Central, annual, Sept. 6. 
Lo.-isvil e, New Albany & Chicago, annual, Sept. 18. 
Malone «& St. Lawrence, special, New York, ING: Wey 
Sept. 12. ° 
New York, Susquehanna & Western, annual, 'Taylor’s 
Hotel, Jersey City, N. J., Sept.5. i 
St. Lawrence & Adirondack, special general, Montrea., 
Sept. 13. 
Toledo & Ohio Central, annual, Toledo, O., Sept. 2. 
Wabash, annual, St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 10. 


Technical Meetings. 
Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and 
technical societies will be held as follows: 

The Master Car & Locomotive Painters’ Association 


Cincinnati, Sept. 11,12 and 13. The programme of this 
meeting was published in the Railroad Gazette of Aug. 9. 

The New England Roadmasters’ Association will hold 
its annual meeting at the Revere House, Boston, on Sept. 
18 and 19. The pregramme was published in the Rail- 
road Gazette of Aug. 9. 

The Association of American Locomotive Traveling 
Engineers will hold its annual convention at the Seventh 
Avenue Hotel, Pittsburgh, beginning Sept. 10, and _last- 
ing till the 14th. C. B. Conger, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
is President of the organization, and W. O. Thompson, 
of Elkhart, Ind., Secretary and Treasurer. ; 

The Society for the Promotion of Engineering Educa- 
tion will hold its second annual meeting at Springfield, 
Mass , Sept. 2, 3.and 4. 

The International Railroad. Conference of Young 
Men’s Christian Association is to be held at Clifton 
Forge, Va., Sept. 13, 14and 15. Mr. C. J. Hicks, 40 East 
Twenty-third street, New York City, is Secretary of the 
Railroad Department of the International Committee. 
The programme was published in the Railroad Gazette 
of Aug. 9. 

The Roadmaste s’ Association of America will hold 
its annual meeting at St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 15,16 and 17. 

The American International Association of Railrcad 
Superintendents of Bridges and Buildings will hold its 
annual meeting at New Orleans, La , Oct. 15. 

The American Street Railway Association will hold 
its annual meeting at the Windsor Hotel, Montreal, Oct. 
15 to 18. 

The National Railroad Master Blacksiniths’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting at Cleveland, O , be- 
ginning on Sept. 3, 1895. The programme was published 
in the Xailroad Gazette of Aug. 16. 

The American Railway Association will hold its fall 
meeting at New York City, Oct. 16. 

The American Association of General Baggage and 
Ticket Agents will hold its semi-annual meeting at Bos- 
ton, Sept. 17. 

The Engineers’ and Architects’ Association of Southern 
California meets each third Wednesday of the month in 
the Hall of the Chamber of Commerce,’Los Angeles, 


will hold its next annual meeting at the tsrand Hotel. |. 


regular meetings the first Monday in each month, ex- 
cept in the months of July and August, at the Buffalo 


Li ‘ag erro 2 

The Western Railway Club meets in Chicago on the 
third Tuesday of each month. at 2 p m. 

The New York Railroad Club meets at the rooms of 
the American Society of Mechanical K:ngineers. 12 West 
Thirty-first street, New York City, on the third Thursday 
in each month, at 8 p. m. 

The New England Railroad Club meets at Westevan 
Hall, Bromfield street, Boston, Mass., on the second 
Wednesday of each month. 

The Central Railway Club meets at the Hotel Treauois 
Buffalo, N. Y., on the second Friday of January March. 
May, September and November, at 2 p. m. 

The Southern and Southwestern Railway Club meets 
at the Kimball House, Atlanta, Ga.. on the third Th irs- 
day in January, April, August and November 

he Northwestern Railroad Club meets at the Ryan 
Hotel, St. Paul, on the second ‘l'uesday of each month, at 


p. Ta. : 

The Northwestern Track and Bridge Association 
meets at the St. Paul Union Station on the Friday follow- 
ing the second Wednesday of March, June, September 
and December, at 2.30 p. m. 

The american Society of Civil Engineers meets at the 
House of the Society, 127 East Twenty-third street New 
— on the first and third Wednesdays in each month 
at 8 p. m. 

The Western Society of Engineers meets on_the first 
Tuesday in each month, at 8p.m. The headquarters 
of the society are at 1736-1739 Ritcedensh Block, Chi- 
cago. The business meetings are held on the first Wed- 
hesday at its rooms. The meetings for the reading 
and discussion of papers are held on the third Wednes- 
day at the Armour Institute, Thirty-third street and 
Armour avenue. 

The Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia meets at the 
House of the Club, 1122 Girard street, Philadelphia, on 
the first and third Saturdays of each month, at 8 p. m. 

The Boston Society of Civil Engineers meets at Wes- 
leyan Hall, 36 Bromfield street, Boston, on the third 
Wednesday in each month, at 7.30 p. m. 

The Engineers’ Club of St. Louis meets in the Mis- 
souri Historical Society Building, corner Sixteenth street 
and Lucas place, St. Louis, on the first and third 
Wednesdays in each month. 

The Engineering Association of the South meets on 
the second Thursday in each mont , at 8 p.m. The As- 
sociation headquarters are at The Cumberland Publish 
ing House, Nashville, Tenn. 

The Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania 
meets in the Carnegie Library Building, Allegheny, Pa.., 
on the third Tuesday in each month, at 7.30 p. m. 

The Technical Society of the Pacific Coast mects at its 
rooms in the Academy of Sciences Building, 819 Market 
street, San Francisco, Cal., on the first I'riday in each 
month, at 8 p. m. 

The Association of Engineers of Virginia holds in- 
formal meetings on the third Wednesday of each month, 
from September to May; inclusive, at 710 Terry Building, 
Roanoke, at 8 p. m. : 

The Denver Society of Civil Engineers. meets at 36 
Jacobson Block, Denver, Col., on the seoond and fourth 
Tuesdays of each month except ey July, August and 
—" when they are held on the second Tuesday 
onlv. 

The Montana Society of Civil Engineers meets at 
— Mont., on the third Saturday in each month, at 

p.m. : 

The Hngineers’ Club of Minneapolis meets in the 
Public Library oe Minneapolis, Minn., on the first 
Thursday in each month. 

The Canadian Society of Civil Engineers meets at its 
rooms, 112 Mansfield street, Montreal, P. Q., every alter- 
nate Thursdey,.at § p. m. 5 

The Civil Engineers’ Club of Cleveland meets in the 
Case Library Building, Cleveland, , on the second 
Tuesday in each month, at 8p.m. Semi-monthly meet- 
ings are held on the fourth Tuesday of each month. 

‘he Engineers’ Club of Cincinnati meets at the rooms 
of the Literary Club, No. 24 West Fourth street, Cincin- 
nati, O.,on the third Thursday in each month, at 7.30 
p.m. Address P. O. Box 333. 

The Engineers and Architects’ Club of Louisville 
meets in the Norton Building, Fourth avenue and Jeffer- 
son street, on the second Thursday each month at 8 p. m. 
The Western Foundrynen’s Ass ciation meets in the 
Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, on the third Wednesday 
of each month. B. W. Gardner, Monadnock Block, Chi- 
cago, is secretary of the association. 
he Association of Civil Engineers of Cornell Uni- 
versity meets on Friday of each week at 2:30 p. m., from 
October to May, inclusive, at its association rooms in 
Lincoln Hall, Ithaca, N. Y. 

The Traveling Engineers’ Association. 

The next annual meeting of the Traveling Engineers’ 
Association will be held at Pittsburgh, Pa.. commencing 
Tuesday, Sept. 10th, at 9 a.m, The headquarters and 
convention hall will be at the Seventh Avenue Hotel. 
There will be opportunities to visit the Galena Oil 
Works, the Westinghouse Air-Brake Works, the Pitts- 
burgh Locomotive Works, H. K:. Porter Locomotive 
Works and Carnegie, Phipps & Co. Addresses are ex- 

ected from Mr. J. T. Brooks, Second Vice-President 

ennsylvania Company, and Mr. Joseph Wood, General 
Manager Pennsylvania Company, and Mr. J. N. Barr, 
—— Motive Power Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Pa:l. 





PERSONAL. 

—Maj. E. W. S. Moore, Secretary and Treasurer of the 
West Virginia Central & Pittsburgh, died at Cumber- 
land, Md., Aug: 9. 

—Mrs. Orland Smith, wife of General Orland Smith, 
first Vice-President of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
died at Baltimore, Aug. 12. ° 


—Mr. W. B. Page has been_ appointed Assistant Engi- 
neer of Motive Power of the Philadelphia & Erie and the 
Northern Central lines of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


—Mr. E. E. Olcott has been appointed General Mana- 
ger and Treasurer of the Hudson River Line, operating 
she New York & Albany day boats, taking effcct Aug. 
20, in place of Mr. Charles Townsend Van Santvoord, 
deceased, q 


—Mr. John R. Irwin, who was for years Trainmaster 
of the Western Division of the Baltimore & Ohio, but 
more recently General Manager of the Pittsburgh, Fair- 
port & Northwestern Dock Company, died at Paines- 
ville, O., ip neaapery Aug. 14. e was Mayor of Paines- 
ville at the time of his death. 

—Mr. F. T. Steel, Division Freight agent of the Queen 


& Crescent, whose headquarters have been at Birming- 
ham, Ala., has recently resigned that position, which he 
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has held for about five years. He has accepted the office 
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of Commissioner of the organization recently formed by 
the individual coal operators in Walker County, Ala. 


—Mr. John F. Lane, Local Freight Agent of the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern at Buffalo, N. Y., has been 
——— to be General Agent, a new office. r. Lane 

egan service with the Lake Shore company more than 
25 years ago, and all that time has been connected in 
various positions with its ticket offices in Buffalo, N. Y. 


—Mr. F. W. Huntington, District Passenger Agent of 
the Great Northern in New York City, has been trans- 
ferred to Philadelphia. Mr. E. D. Spencer, now of the 
Philadelphia office, will go to New York as Passenger 
a o change will be made in the responsibilities of 

r. L. W. Lake, General Agent at New York, by these 
changes. ; 


—President Skelton Williams has sa Cecil 
Gabbett Vice-President and General Manager of the 
Georgia & Alabama road, which is the reorganized 
Savannah, Americus & Montgomery road. Cecil Wilcox 
Brown, of Baltimore, is Treasurer; W. W. Mackall, of 
Savannah, Secretary; and A. Pope, Americus, General 
Freight and Passenger Agent, who served in similar 
positions with the old company. 


—Mr. George W. Saul, President of the Ohic Southern 
Railroad, who was appointed Receiver of that property 
in the proceedings brought some months ago, has resigned 
that office and Messrs. McGrew, of Hamilton, O., and 
W. E. Matthews, of Ottawa. O., have been appointed 
Receivers of the road. Mr. McGrew is connected with 
the new Lima Northern Railroad and Mr. Matthews is 
cashier of the bank of A. V. Rice & Co., at Ottawa. 


—Sir. Charles Rivers Wilson, the new President of the 
Grand Trunk Railroad, arrived in New York City from 
England last week and attended the meeting of the 
Presidents which was held on Thursday of last week, 
when he made a short speech. Heis now in Montreal, 
where he expects to remain for several weeks, familiar- 
izing himself with the administratation and accounts of 
the Grand Trunk. In September he will make an exe 
amination of all the lines operated by that company. 


—Mr. James L. Taylor, European Agent of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, and who was one of the delegates 
from that company to the International Railroad Con- 
gress, was the recipient, after the close of the Congress, 
of a handsome testimonial from the American delegates 
in the shape of a dinner at the Café Royal, London. All 
of the American dotegntes were present, as well as many 
other members of the Congress and English railroad 
men, and the principal speeches dealt chiefly with the 
highly appreciated attentions which had been shown the 
Americans by Mr. Taylor, his efforts in this respect hav- 
ing been the occasion of the testimonial. Afterward the 
American delegates presented to Mr. Taylor a handsome 
silver loving cup designed by Elkington & Co. 


—Mr. A. J. Hitt has been appointed General Superin- 
tendent of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, to succeed 
the late Charles Dunlap. Mr. Hitt has been Assistant 
General Superintendent of the company at Topeka since 
January, 1893, and previous to that was Division Super- 
intendent. r. W. H Stillwell has been promoted to 
be Assistant General Superintendent. Mr. Stillwell is 
now located at Des Moines as Superintendent of the 
Iowa division and was formerly Trainmaster at Good- 
land, Kansas, when the Rock Island first built into the 
western part of Kansas. From there he went to Horton 
as Division Superintendent, succeeding the late Mr. 
Dunlap. Mr. Harry Fox, whe succeeds Mr. Stillwell 
as Superintendent of the Iowa _ division at Des 
Moines, was formerly Assistant Superintendent of that 
division, but was promoted about five months ago 
to be Division Superiritendent of ‘the Southwestern 
Division and removed to Herington, .Kansas. Mr. 
C. W. Jones becomes the new Superinteadent of the 
Southwestern Division at Herington. Mr. Jones was 
formerly on the Iowa Division, having succeeded Mr. 
Fox as Assistant Superintendent when the latter went 
to Herirgton. He now again receives the position va- 
cated by Mr. Fox’s promotion. A. W. Kelso, who has 
been appointed Assistant Superintendent of the lowa 
Division, has been Chief Clerk of the general office at 
Chicago for a number of years and was formerly Chief 
Clerk at Topeka when Mr. W. I. Allen was General Su- 
perintendent. ; 








ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 





Chicago, Iowa & Dakota.—H. C. Stewart has been 
appointed Auditor, General Freight and Passenger Agent 
of the road, with headquarters at Eldora, Ia. 


Rochester Southern.—The officers of this consolidated 
company,a branch of the Lehigh Valley, formed last 
week, are as follows: President, Klisha P. Wilbur, South 
Bethlehem, Penn.; Vice-Presidents, Charles Hartshone, 
Robert H. Sayre and John B. Garrett; Secretary, John 
R. Fanshaw; freasurer, William Calderson; Engineer, 
Charles E. Webster, South Bethlehem, Penn. The Di- 
rectors are Wilson S.. Bissell, George Sicard, Joseph H. 
Horton and. Peter C. Doyle, of Buffalo; Eugene H. Sat- 
terlee and Joseph W. 'laylor, of Rochester; Henry S. 
Drinker, James F. Schraperkotter, of Philadelphia: 
Alexander M. Holden, of Honeoye Falls, ana the Presi- 
dent and Vice-Presidents. 








RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION, 
incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 





Allegheny & Chaitiers.—This company filed a char- 
ter at Harrisburg on Aug. 15. The road is to extend 
from Esphen Borough in Allegheny County, to the City 
of Allegheny, about 1144 miles. George H. Brown, of 
Pittsburgh, is President, and W. D. Uptegroff and T. 
W. Sieman, also of Pittsburgh, are the additional direc- 
tors. 


Central ot New Jersey.—Dick & Company, of Hazle- 
ton, Pa , with a force of 70 men, have conimenced work 
on anew branch of thisroad. The spur will extend from 
Audenried to Pleasant Hill, Pa., and will require four 
weeks to complete it. It gives the company additional 
advantage in competing with the Lehigh Valley for 
freight from that point. : 


Chicago & Southeastern.—The officers announce that 
the extension from Waveland Junction to Brazil, Ind.. 
31 miles, will be opened for traffic this week. 


Cincinnati & Jackson.—A company of this name, 
with a capital stock of $160,000, filed articles of incorpor- 
ation with the Secretary ot State at Lansing. Mich., on 
Aug. 12. The new company proposes to construct a iiew 
line of road from Jackson to Addison, a distance of 20 
miles. The new road will complete a direct line of road 
from Jackson to Cincinnati. illiam D. Sterns, of To- 
ledo, is the principal stockholder. 


+ EK. H. Powers. 


tar Construction Co., to William C. Merritt, of Easton. 











Fastern of Minnesota.—This road is to be connected 
with Mille Lacs Lake, on which are many millions of 
feet of standing pine timber, by a standard gage road 20 
miles long, from the south end of the lake to Mora. 
Grading has begun this week, with a force that will 
soon consist of 5U0 men and 70 teams. The branch 
is to be ready for business by January next. The East- 
ern road is cutting down its grades and improving its 
roadbed with a view to more effectively handling the 
heavy grain traffic. It is putting in a 40-stall round 
house at Sandstone, half way between Minneapolis and 
Duluth, and is building many new side tracks. Flour 
and grain trains will be made up at Sandstone, and run 
from there direct to the elevators, mills or yards at the 
head of the lakes to which they are consigned. It is ex- 
pected to have the bulk of each day’s grain ready for 
the Duluth inspectors at about 9 a. m. 


t.a Follette.—A charter has been recently granted in 
Tennessee to this company to build through Campbell 
County. ‘The company is to build a road from La Fol- 
lette to Jellico, in Campbell County, and connect with 
the K 1oxville & Ohio line to Coal Creek, in Anderson | 
County. The incorporators are Harvey M. La Follette, | 
Kvan 'l’. Warner, S. C. Baird, J. Henderson Reid, and 


. 





New Roads.—There is a movement to build a line | 
about two miles long from the Boston & Albany at 
Chester, Mass., to the granite quarries of the Hudson & 
Chester Co. in the town of Becket. The prime mover is 
Henry S. Hopkins, of St. Louis, one of the contractors 
who is to furnish granite for the 1,000-ft. dam across the 
Connecticut River at Holyoke, Mass. It is said that 
surveys have already been made by Boston & Albany 
engineers, and that that road is willing to contribute 
$25 000 toward the construction of the branch. The 
engineers estimate that the total cost would be $90,000. 
The route is very hilly: The stone from those parts of 
the quarry now in operation is hauled to the railroad at 
an expense of 80 cents to $1 a ton. f 


Northern Ohio.—-All thelegal formalities necessary 
for the transfer of the Pittsburgh, Akron & Western to 
this company, which was crganized to operate the prop- 
erty, have now -been completed. The organization of 
this latter company was completed at Lima, O., on Aug. 
14. The officers elected are H. L. Brice, brother of Sena- 
tor Brice, who purchased the property,..being elected 
President, A. L. Conger, of Akron; Vice-President, and 
W. E. Hackedorn, Secretary. The new, officers state 
that very important improvements will be made to the 
roadbed. Already all the track forces have been largely 
increased, and the improvements elready madw are no- 
ticeable.* One of the officers states that at least $1,000,- 
000 will be spent upon the improvements contemplated. 
The Directors of the Lake Erie & Western will operate 
the property under a lease decided upon last week, as a 
division of that road.’ 3 


Ottawa, Arnprior & Parry Sound.—Chief Engineer 
Mountain has returned from an inspection over the gap 


of 50 miles which is to unite the eastern and western sec- }- 


tions of this railroad in Ontario. Regarding the west- 
ern section he states that it is nearly completed. The 
track is now being laid on the last seven miles. connect- 
ing with the division in operation to Parry Sound. 


Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore.—That 
portion of the Claymont Branch of the Philadelphia, 


Wilmington & Baltimore extending from the end of the | jands, 


South Chester road at the Delaware State line to 
Naaman’s Creek is now completed, and the operating 
department has taken charge of it and put it into opera- 
tion. The branch is about 18 miles long. 


Queen Anue.—The contract for building the first sec- 
tion of the road was last week awarded by the Peninsu- 


Pa. This portion of the line extends from Queenstown 
to Denton, about 20 miles. The contract includes the en- 
tire work necessary to prepare the road for rolling stock, 
und also embraces the. building of a pier at Queenstown 
at which the steamboats giving connection with Balti- 
more will land. Work is to begin at once, and it is ex- 
pected to have the section finished within six months. 
the grades along the route.are light and the alignment 
is good, there being .but few curves. J. W. Troxell, of 
Baltimore, is Chief Engineer of the road. 


San Jacinto & North Texas.—This company was 
incorporated in Texas last week, to build a road from a 
point on the Houston, East & West Texas in Liberty 
county, 44 miles north of Houston, northwestly about 
forty miles to a junction with the International & Great 
Northern in Walker County. The office is to be at San 
Jacinto. The incorporators are .William E. Davis, of 
Boston, Mass; E. J. Minnock, Hayes Lougee, M. S. 
Cooper, W. P. McComb, of Montgomery County, Texas; 
A. G. Hall, of Houston; L. W. Levy, of Galveston: E. L. 
smith, G. I. Turnley and B. F. Ellis, of San Jacinto 
County, Texas. 


Tilsonbuigh, Lake Erie & Pacific.—Tenders are 
again asked for clearing, grading, bridging, piling, cul- 
verts and tracKlaying on this company’s line between 
the Grand Trunk station at Tilsonburgh and Port Bur- 
well, Ont. W.'T. Jennings, Board of Trade building, 
Toronto, is Consulting Engineer, where plans may be 
seen. 








GENERAL RAILROAD NEWS. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—The Chicago Ele- 
vated Terminal Company has filed an intervening 
petition in the Atchison suits, setting up its contract 
of 1893 with the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad 
Company in Chicago, and the Chicago, Santa Fe & 
California Railway Company for the purchase of the 
terminal property of these two companies in Chicago, 
and claiming that its property thus acquired is still in 
the hands of the Atchison Receivers; that the net earn- 
ings of the property are sufficient to pay its rental, but 
that the Receivers refuse to pay it. 1t is further claimed 
that the common stock of the two companies making 
the deed of this property was illegally issued to the Atch- 
ison under the general mortgage, and an injunction is 
prayed for restraining the Atchison reorganization com- 
mittee from foreclosing and carrying into effect the 
provisions of the reorganization plan until te claims of 
the Terminal Company, which claims to be-a general 
creditor, are satisfied. 

The bill is brought in each of the various jurisdictions 
in which the Atchison foreclosure suit is pending. 


Atlantic & Wacitfic.—Judge N. C.-Collier of the 
United States Circuit Court, sitting in chambers at 
Albuquerque, N. M., on Aug. 15, refused to grant the 
application of the first mortgage bondholders of the 
Atlantic & Pacific for a separate Receiver for that prop- 
erty.. The case was ably presented on both sides. The 
Atlantic & Pacific bondholders’ committee brought a 








bill for foreclosure of the first mortgage, alleging a de- 


567 


fault of interest and that the security represented by the 


— value of these bonds is entirely inadequate. 
hey also set up that the Receivers appointed for the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and St Louis & San Fran- 
cisco, being also Receivers of the Atlantic & Pacific, 
could not adequately protect the interest of the latter 
company, and therefore they should be removed and an 
independent Receiver for the Atlantic & Fac fic ap- 
—, Especial complaint was made concc1ni 1g the 
division of earnings and_expenses on through ira fic, as 
between the Atlantic & Pacific and the other parts of 
the Atchison system and that a certain equipment con 
tract is burdensome to the Atlantic & Pacific. 

Judge Collier, in his opinion, said that he would not 
hesitate to appoint an independent Receiver, if he were 
persuaded that the present Receivers refused to correct 
any injustice suffered by the bondholders of the Atlantic 
& Pacific. or if the Receivers were swayed in their deci- 
sions by conflicting interests of the properties in their 
charge. The Court considered that the advantage se- 
cured by the Atlantic & Pacific by its operation as part 
of one transcontinental route was too great to be aban- 
doned unless the alleged injustices recited by the com- 
plainants, if substantial, could not be remedied without 
separation. He, therefore, denied the motion, giving the 
ae the right to renew their es for an in- 

ependent Receiver on Nov. 1, if, in the meantime, a sat- 
isfactory modification of the traffic agreement with the 
Atchison could not be made. 


Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis.—In the United States 
Circuit Court at Springfield, Ill., an order was made 
last week for the sale of this road on Sept. 14. The road 
will be sold in three divisions, the first including the 
line from Pekin to Havana and Jacksonville, the second, 
the line from Havana to Springfield; $250,000 of stock in 
the Peoria & Pekin Union Railway, and the line from 
Springfield to East St. Louis, and the third 1s the tine 
proposed to be built from Havana to Rock Island. No 
bid of less than $250,000 for the first parcel, $200,000 for 
the second and $50,000 for the third will be accepted. It 
is likely that the property will be purchased hy the St, 
Louis, Alton & Terre Haute road. 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis.—The 


earnings of the company for June, and the year to June 
30, are given in the following statement : 

















June: 1895. 1894. Inc. or Dec. 
CCC CCCEETE $1,181,743 $1,021,065 1. $169,678 
SE GI scs dices coceve 921,347 757,690 3 163,657 

SOME diccdcucwcseude $260,395 $263,375 D. $2,989 
Fixed charges ...... secee 242,021 242,985 D. 964 

Surplus..... eninadadieass ; $18,374 $20,399 D. $2,016 

Year ending June 30: 

Gross earn ....... Piscawasa $13,625,027 $13,031,049 I. $50,978 
> ee ee 10,254,068  —- 9,750,503 ~=—s1. 003,565 

Ct |) re ++ $3,370,959 $3,283,545 is $87,414 
Fixed charges a 2,844,705 2,759,171 1. 85,534 

Book ccccccadtcaas $526,253 $524,373 I. $1,880 


Duluth, Mississippi River & Northern.—This road 
has filed in St. Louis County, Minn.,a trust deed for 
$2,4000,000 in favor of the Central Trust Company of 
New York to cover the funds for the construction of 80 
miles of road in Northern Minnesota. It is stated by 
the company that the funds are in part for an extension 
of the line northwestward: into new pine and mineral 
It is believed in some quarters that the major 
portion of the funds will be used for other purposes, and 
that before long there will be a third direct road from 
the Western Mesaba range to Lake Superior, connecting, 
perhaps, with the St. Paul & Duluth a short distance 
above Duluth, with ore docks at the latter city. Todo 
this about 60 miles of line will have to be constructed 
and the haul of the road from the Western Mesaba will 
be shortened not far from 40 miles; the present line ot 
the Duluth & Winnipeg, which is used for most of the 
distance, being very roundabout. 


Lake Erie & Wesiern.—The acquiSition by this com- 

any of the recently-organized Northern Ohio road has 
cevelaped more interest than is usually manifested by a 
change in the control of a line of such comparatively 
small importance. This is because the transaction seems 
to indicate a possible change in policy by the directors 
of the Lake Erie & Western, and there is natural curi- 
osity to study the geographical relations of the new road 
to the existing Lake Erie & Western lines, and to in- 
quire what changes are likely to be brought about in 
the traffic movements of the Lake Erie & Western, 
and what particular advantages will be _ secured 
to the company by the new line. The Lake 
Erie & Western has been rather peculiarly situated, 
with a large traffic originating on its road, but re- 
ceiving practically no traffic from any of its connections. 
It has been a profitable road with good credit, and has 
for some years past paid five per cent. dividends on its 

referred stock. The directors have heretofore declined 


‘| in several instances to take over properties that the com- 


pany was in a position to secure if its directors favored 
a policy of extension. Therefore the acquisition of a line 
which heretofore has been little heard of, with the track 
in poor condition and with very light traffic, comes as a 
surprise, and 1t seems worth while to enquire what ad- 
vantages the directors expect to secure for the Lake Erie 
& Western by leasing the Northern Ohio. 

The history of the Northern Ohio may be briefly told. 
It is the successor of the Pittsburgh, Akron & Western, 
which was a consolidation, in 1890, of the old P. A. & W. 
and the Cleveland & Western. The latter road was a 
narrow gage line, 56 miles long, from Delphos in Western 
Ohio eastward to Carey. The new company rebuilt the 
line, changed it to standard gaye and then built an ex- 
tension of about 95 miles to Akron, which is an important 
‘reight center.. ‘The present line is 165 miles long across 
she State of Ohio. As will be seen by the map, it is 
practically parallel to the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & 
Chicago. It has not been in a position to secure any im- 
portant traffic from connecting lines, and it has 
not developed any local business of consequence. 
In 1893 Receivers were appointed, and for some time 
past the road has not been’ operated. It was 
sold at foreclosure euirly this year and a few 
weeks ago it was purchased by Mr. Calvin S. 
Brice, President of the Lake Krie & Western, 
from the parties who bought it at foreclosure sale. The 
property has since been leased by the Lake Erie & 
Western as stated above, that company guaranteeing the 
bonds of the Northern Ohio, the name of the new com- 
pany organized by Senator Brice. The new company is 
authorized to issue bonds amounting to $4,00),000 (about 
415,000 a mile), but only $2,500,000 of these vonds will ve 
issued at present. It was provided that $1,000,000 of 
these new bonds (or at the rate of 36,000 a mile) will be 
used. to improve the roadbed and provide additional 
equipment, and these improvements have already been 
started. : 

As previously stated, the Lake Erie & Western has re- 
ceived little traffic from connecting roads, It has a line 
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to Sandusky, or Lake Erie, but receives no important 
freight from that town, the ore which reaches that 
town, and the most importent fre'ght procurable there, 
b:ing destined for the East. It connects with the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern at Sandusky. but receives 
little freight from that line, the Big Four being the 
favored road. The Lake Erie & Western directors be- 
lieve that the development of local traffic has reached its 
highest point. With the exhaustion of the Indiana gas- 
field there would bea loss of local traffic. The oppor 
tunity to purchase the Pittsburgh, Akron & 





directors which will be upheld by the present Supreme 
Court of the state. In the meantime the Southern will 
set about improving the property. Among the improve- 
ments, besides putting down of 85 miles of heavy rails be- 
tween Selma and Greensboro, will be the building of 
heavier and stronger bridges between those points, and 
the erection of larger and better freight and passenger sta- 
tions at Greensboro, Durham and Selma. The line be 
tween Selma and Greensboro will be part of the main 
line to and from Norfolk, Va., the new deep-water ter- 





minus. 
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The Northern Ohio Railroad (Pittsburgh, Akron & Western). 


giving the 
miles on 


Western seemed favorable, 
an eastern extension of 130 
financial conditions. The company 
minus in an important freight-producing district, 
with improved connections to Pittsburgh and the Ma- 
honing and Connellsville regions. It also secures a line 
within a short distance of Cleveland, and it is hoped to | 
make some arrangement for an entrance to that city. 

Before the Pittsburgh, Akron & Western was forced 
into a receivership in 1893, considerable money had been 
expended ona proposed extension east of Akron, and 
the first 20 miles bevond that town was graded. Since 
then, of course, nothing has been done, but the company 
owns almost all the right of way for this line to New- 
castle, about 60 miles, and there seems to be a good pros- 
pect of its construction by the present owners. The ex- 
tension to Newcastle would give the company a_ number 
of additional important connections, including the 
Western New York & Pennsylvania, which has a line 
into Buffalo. 


company 


Louisville & Nashville.—The earnings of the com- 
pany for the year are published in advance of the annual 
report, and are shown in the following stutement: 














1895. 1894. Inc. or Dec. 

Gross earn, ...... . 606. 0819,275,991 $18,174,537 1. $301 657 
SUS IED vine wssarnsceee 12,277,773 = 11,863,785 =I, 413,988 
eee eee $6,998,221 $7,119,552 DD. = $112,331 
Fixed charges............ 5,783,064 5,663,636 OD. 82.572 
NE a ceinseceesscacne $1,415,157 = $1,444,016 =D. $29,759 
Other income........ .<... 363,273 272,285 A 90,985 
WN ck wateswacsaukinem $1,778,430 $1,717,208 & $51,226 
Sinking fund, etc..... 1,077,845 164,713 i, 913,132 
Surplus...... $700,585 $1,552,491 D. $851,916 


In pursuance of the new policy adopted last year, the 





company deducts from its income account, net sinking 
fund payments of $175,000; losses on operated roads, 


$198,289; discount, $6,887, and the balance of advances | tension 
to South & North Alabama, 697,669. These are the pay- |and thence extendin 


Portland & Rumford Falls.—The following state- 


favorable | ment of the earnings of the year to June 30 are for a com- 
secures a tel-| nany operating 57 miles of road in Eastern Maine: 











1895. 1894. Inc. 
OES COT soi cc snoveouee $173,349 $111,481 $61,918 
| 
SWGDE: DED cide 2c 04)0s00nces wonoe 100,891 67,456 33,435 
Net earn..... Ee ee $72,458 $43,974 $28,483 
EYTON CRBLBOS:.<..00 -< 250.50 ieee 41,886 29,870 12,015 
RRMMBOD: vxcin ce ns: ocnnyeswnanuies $30,571 $14,103 $16,468 
PIU IMIB ss casccksscugscvescuasn 13,800 12,787 1,012 
BAMIRTIB ace e sss secs’ cobecuee $16,771 $1,316 $5,455 


The earnings applicable to dividend exceed 10 per cent. 
on the outstanding capital stock. The statement may in- 
clude earnings on construction freight. The extension 
to Rumford Falls was built in 1894. ‘lhe earnings from 
freight were $104,946 in 1895 and $60,182 in 1894, an increase 
of $44,763. The passenger earnings increased $18,929 to 
$59,429. The directors say: ‘‘The property has been 
materially improved during the year ; new rolling stock 
has been added. and at the present time new iron bridges 
are being put in on substantial masonry in place of the 
old wooden ones. With the completion of the new lum- 
ber mills, which will be in operation next month, and 
with the opening of the new railroad to the Rangeley 


| lakes, a portion of which will be ready for traffic during 


the present month, the ot ae A looks for a wholesome 
increase in its business during the next year.”’ 


Rochester Southern.—This company was organized 
last week to operate two branchesof the Lehigh Valley 
crossing its Buffalo extension. These are the Rochester 
& Honeoye Falls road, extending south from a point 
near Rochester and the Rochester & Southern which 
was built this sammer from the terminus of the Honeoye 
Falls road south to Hemlock Lake. This last branch is 
15 miles long and was only opened for traffic a week or 
so ago. The consolidated company will operate 25 miles 
of road from Ruchester south, crossing the Buffalo ex- 
of the Lehigh Valley at Rochester Junction, 
to the north end of Hemlock 


ments for the year after charges. Theactual surplus for | Lake, which is a popular summer resort for the district 


the year is $32,909 less than the estimate made in July. 


Mavha'tin.—The earnings for the fiscal year to June 
30, as reported to the New York Railroad Commissioners, 
are given in the following statement: 























1895, 1894. Ine. or Dec. 

Gross earn........+. $9,397,571 $10,153,575 D. $756,( 04 
Oper. exp....... . 5,413,965 5,532,039 D. 118,074 
Net earn...... . .83,983,6°6 $4,621,536 D. $637,930 
O ter income 257,135 311,677 D. 24,642 
MOE Ss. ccx hoses $4,270,741 $1,933,2 ; 1), $662,172 | 
Fixed cnarges...... 2,748,693 2,6.0,565 1, 118,133 | 
Surplus............ $1,522,043 $2,332,618 D. $810,605 

Dividenuds........... 1,800,000 1,80 +,009 donne: 
BUS cccsanecrs $277,957 (sur) $332,618 I. $810,605 | 


North Carolina.—This road was again leased to the 
Southern Railway Company, iast Friday, for a period of 
09 years, under the following terms: [for the next six 


| 
| 
| 


around Rochester. The capital of this new company is 
$800,000 and the officers are all identified with the Lehigh 
Valley. 

Sovthern Pacific.—The earnings of the propietary, 
leased and affiliated lines for June and the six months 
are given below: 


June: 1885. Changes. 
POSS DEPNINGE, .cccicinsvceses sdawosane $3,912,345 I, —- $184.236 
SOQRES CRD ie sneckae aensbesansenneswore 2,829,727 a 189,951 

DEOL ORIINIEE ic ceed oe-axcccscnccee $1,082,618 dD, $5,715 

Six months ending June 30: 

Gross earnings............ -. sew eee $23,968,982 I, $1,041 376 
PORTED. cascssu0ks ohkwes Sacennaaee 17,333 387 I. 1,019,530 
Met WARNIAN O qo iii. seivninavacseiee $6,635,595 a $21,840 


Union Pacific.—The earnings for June and the six 
months of several divisions of the company, the total for 
the operated lines are shown in the following statement: 


Month of June: 1895. 1894 Inc. or Dec. 




















years, beginning Jan. 1, 1896, at 6!, percent. a year on 
uF oy ogi ate patterns Tgp hig A rapelsoaglied so ogra [Prien at-ahe gael ROR $1,856,540 $1.825,693 I, | $29,816 
the $4,000,000 stock of the road ; for the next succeeding | *” 4 Lt 1°173'443 1491625 D 318 181 
93 years—or until Jan. 1, 1995—at seven per cent. As the | CPET XP. excl. Caxes..... ° deel : eee 
road will hereafter declare dividends in excess of six per) Net earn...... ..-seeeeees $683,096 $335,068 1. $348,028 
cen*., the property of the road will become taxable. Up; .. m 

He Raps aah aap Beg operas Pr aggpacnlie ty taxen.| siz months to June 30: 
to this time the Tou nas pale no state or county taxes, | GrOS3 CATD...cceceleccccce: 9,861,582 $10,753,243 D. $888 660 
on account of exemptions contained in its charter. These | Quer, exp. excl. taxes .... 6.663,320 8,222,678 D,. 1,559,357 
taxes the Southern will also pay. The lessee company | -—— 
also relinquishes all rights to remove betterments at the | Netearn...... sss. $3,201,261 $2,530,565 TI. $670,696 
end of its lease, or if the lease should at any time be sur- | OR. SHORT LINE & UTAH NOR, 
rendered, These terms are regarded as favorable to the| jyonth of June: 
ment yr seep i —- Bg owen ml . ow a | GPONSIGBTD <.0scc00s cesses $502,832 $377,868 - $124,964 
would not have expired until September, 1901, it 1aVINE| Oper, exp. excl. taxes..... 247,687 321,618 OD. 73,931 
been leased to the old Richmond & Danville in_ 1871, at | ree 
an annual rental of $273,009, which was assumed by the | Netearn.......... basse $255,145 $56,250 I. $198,895 
Southern Railway as the successor of the Richmond & | Six months to June 50: 
Danville. The North Carolina road was buil: by the] Gross earn...... ..-...+++- $2,320,103 $2,330,412. 3.0 308 
state of North Carolina, which still owns $3,000,000 of its | Over. exp. excl. taxes..... 1,437,876 L711,2338. OD. 273,356 
$1,090,000 of stock, and extends from Goldsboro, via C Be TS, See Paps 
Raleigh and Greensboro, to Charlotte, N. C., 223 miles, | Net €&IT..sceeeseee severe $882,227 619,179 I. $263,018 
and is regarded as the best paying railroad in the state. | ST. JOSEPH & GRAND ISLAND. 
While it was known that tne governor of North Carolina, | Month of June: 
and a majority of the Board of Directors appointed by | G oss earn..........+.00++8 $39,905 $53,810 D. $13.904 
him, favored a renewal of the lease, the opposition of the | Exp., excl. taxes........... 41,726 56,741 DD. 15,005 
newspapers and the people of the state generally! _. * Se ee 
t> a renewal before the expiration of the present | Not deficit..... s+ $1,83) 2.051 6D. $1,100 
lease was so panera that it was thought the | .St« months to June 30: $272,033 $108,493 D. $136,437 
directors would decline to renew the lease now on that | {TOSS €arn.......--seeeeees Saatna » ee : rt 
account. Leasing the road for a longer term than EXP. OXCl. tAX€8.... «++. 234,086 — ——e 
another term of 30 years was an additional sur-| Netearn.......cccscsceces $37,989 $93,405 I. $55,436 


prise. It is reported in North Carolina this week that 
steps will be taken to have the lease declared void on ac- 
count of insufficient consideration, etc., and the claim 


is made that a case can be made against the action of the 


Western North Carolina.—This road, which is a 
branch of the Southern Railway and extends from Salis- 
bury, N. C., to Asheville, N. C., with an extension toPoint 





Rock and other remote mountain points in the extreme 
western part of the North Carolina Blue Ridge moun- 
tains, was advertised to be sold last Friday, by the ad- 
ministrator of William Greenlee, who had obtained a 
judgment for damages in the sum of $500 in the state 
courts Judge Simonton, of the United States Circuit 
Court, however, granted a restraining order, and set the 
ong for further hearing before him at Flat Rock, N. S:, 
on Sept. 24. 








TRAFFIC. 


Traffic Notes. 

In the Connellsville (Pa.) coke sehen about 15,000 
ovens are now in operation, probably the largest number 
ever in operation at one time. 

The Southern Pacific announces a through sleeping- 
car line from New Orleans to Monterey, Mex., over the 
Mexican International and the Monterey & Mexican 
Gulf. the time is about 48 hours. 


In the State Court at Lebanon, Ky., Aug. 15, the 
Louisville & Nashville was found guilty of extortion ‘in 
the rates on coal from mines on the Knoxville Branch to 
Louisville and other points and a fine of $100 was 
imposed. There were 43 other indictments, but it is 
probable that an appeal will be made on the first 
decision. 

Tae Trunk Line and Central Traffic Association Presi- 
dents met on Aug. 15, and further considered the pro- 
posed agreement to establish a Governing Board with 
authority, for aterm of years, to make all competitive 
rates. No definite action was taken, and nothing of im- 
portance will be done until about the mi .dle of Septem- 
ber. Itis said that the prevailing sentiment now is in 
favor of a Governing Board of nine men. 

Hon. William E. Chandler, of New Hampshire, has 
written a letter to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and published it in the newspapers, demanding that the 
Commissioners be on their guard to prevent. the con- 
summation of the proposed new Trunk Line agreement. 
Mr. Chandler notes the clause in the proposed agreement 

roviding that it shall conform to all federal and state 
aws, but he seems to think that there is a cat in the 
meal somewhere, and that this statement had better be 
taken with a few grains of salt. 

The Supreme Court of Georgia has decided in favor of 
the Seaboard Air Line the boycott case which was begun 
last —~ This line, when ostracized by the Southern 
Railway & Steamship Association, entered suit against 
the Western & Atlantic, a member of that Association, 
ésking that the latter be forbidden to ciscriminate 
against the plaintiff. An agreement was reached some 
months ago between the roads, so that the decision will 
have no effect on actual business, but it is said that the 
court declares all traffic boycotts illegal. 


Southern States Freight Association. 


Representatives of the roads in the Southern Railway 
& Steamship Association, who have held numerous 
meetings in New York City lately. have og jin com- 
pleted the reorganization of the freight department, 
which now goes under the above name. The association 
is now made permanent, with a clause permitting mem- 
bers to withdraw on 60 days’ notice. This clause, similar 
tothat in force in many agreements in Western territory, 
was included on the demand of Vice-President St John, 
of the Seaboard Air Line. The organization of a com- 
mittee to supervise rates and order differentials, when 
necessary, is yet to be perfected; and the officers will not 
be elected before next week.’ On the committee to 
nominate officers are Messrs. H. Walters, Henry Fink, 
E. St. John and others. 


Excursions to Toledo. 


One of the most important elements of Toledo’s pros- 
perity is the aggressiveness of its railroads in the excur- 
sion business. Every year excursion rates are extended 
to new points, until now Michigan and Ohio are covered 
and some of the roads have reached out into Illinois, 
West Virginia and Indiana. The latest convert is the 
Wabssh. A few weeks ago it ran an excursion from 
Logansport, Ind., which proved such a successful ven- 
ture that the Wabash is planning an extensive series 
from points along its linés. The Lake Shore has refused 
to run any Sunday excursions until this season. It 
brought in a large excusion yesterday [Aug. 11], and 
several more Sunday excursions are scheduled for the 
season. 

The Hocking Valley Columbus Sunday excursions 
have become an established institution, and never re- 
ceived such liberal patronage as they have this year. 
The road will bring some large excursions from the Ohio 
River a little later in the season. The Ohio Central has 
become a popular excursion route from Columbus and 
intermediate points, carrying thousands of people to 
Toledo this season. Onits other line the Ohio Central 
has been reaching way down into West Virginia to 
Charlestown and Gauley, 328 miles away. The Clover 
Leaf has not been slow, but has been making excursion 
rates along its line away down into Indiana, at first with 
unsatisfactory results, but it has kept at it and now 
brings great train loads from as far as Marion, Ind. 
These people formerly spent their summer’s outing in 
Chicagoand Northern Indiana summer resorts until the 
Clover Leaf turned the tide toward Toledo. 

The Cincinnati, Hamijton & Dayton never did such 
an excursion busines to Toledo as it is doing this season. 
1t has regular Sunday excursions from Lima and North 
Baltimore. People can come up from these stations and 
enjoy a ride on any of the lake steamers, returning at 
9:30 in the evening. The C., J.& M. has beendong a 
heavy business from Battle Creek and intermediate 
points, and has extended rates to Allegan. In addition 
to this it runs excursions from the Ohio divisions as far 
as Van Wert. The Toledo, Ann Arbor & North Michi- 
gan is eating into Detroit’s territory at a rapid rate. 
People who never thought of going to any other place 
than the City of the Straits now come to Toledo. 

Of course there is something in it for the railroads, 
but - is by far of greater benefit to Toledo.—Toledo 
Blade. . 


Chicago Traffic Matters. 


CHICAGO, Aug. 21, 1895. 

The Western Passenger Agents have finally come to a 
conclusion that they may as well give up trying to form 
a new association, and have again referred the whole 
question back to the executive officers. 

An attempt was made last week to agree upon restric- 
tions to govern the running of harvest excursions this 
fall, but owing to the objections of the Illinois Central 
nothing was accomplished, and the matter was left for 
each road to act on 10 days’ notice to tae Chairman. 

There is some talk of attempting to revive the West- 
ern Trunk Lines Committee in the near future. is 

The Wisconsin lines are indulging in a coal rate war, 
having cut the rate from Milwaukee to Fox River points 
from $1 to 65c. a ton. 




















